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(Written for the Printers’ Circular.) 


THE AMERICAN LEXICOGRAPHER. 


BY JESSIE E. RINGWALT. 


Webster’s Dictionary may well claim to be considered the | 


current record of the language of the American people. 

It originated in the mind of its author during the war of 
the Revolution—its cruder elements were approved by the 
foremost members of the Continental Congress—the impulse 
to the gigantic labor arose from an earnest admiration 
for our countrymen and the language which they speak 

-the originality of the design sprang from a mind which, 
in companionship with Hamilton and his noble compeers, 
learned to look tothe principles of all things—finally, in its 
later extension and manifold forms, it still proudly keeps 
step with the progress of the nation. 

As the result of years of patient and critical examination, 
Webster closed his labors with the declaration, that the 
faithful study of a lifetime had but strengthened his convic- 
tion that the genuine English idiom was as well preserved 
in America as by the best English writers. That Franklin 
and Washington, in their hereditary mother tongue, unso- 
phisticated by modern grammar, present as pure models as 
Addison and Swift; and that he could array the writers of 
the Federalist, with Washington Irving and many another 
American, as equal authority with any author in the English 
tongue. 

This earnest patriotism furnished the crowning grace of 
enthusiasm to the industry of the student; and our Ame- 
rican lexicographer became no harmless drudge, delving 
among the roots of words, but a sincere lover of his coun- 


try, laboring to ascertain the true principles of his mother — 





| tongue, upheld by the hope of purifying it from errors, and 
thus producing a standard of the vernacular worthy to be 
bequeathed to the five hundred millions of people whom he 
| believed were destined to occupy and adorn our land. 

It was under such an impulse, and for such an object, 
| that Webster worked; and the fruit of his zealous industry 
| was precisely stated in the title—an American Dictionary of 
| the English language. 

For more than half a century Johnson had ridden rough- 

shod over a much-suffering people. The vernacular had 
| been compelled to bend abjectly beneath the whimsical 
tyranny of the great bear of English literature; and in its 
sad need of help, the British nation had accepted as a boon 
a dictionary, whose author dared to define the word pension 
as—an allowance made to any one without an equivalent; 
in England generally understood to mean pay given to a 
State hireling for treason to his country. 

Such monstrous arrogance was impossible to the sincere 
mind of Noah Webster, and the fond admiration with which 
he quoted the great legal authorities of America as models 
of purity, elegance, and technical precision, prevented him 
from following in the footsteps of his illustrious predecessor, 
who had simplified network into—anything reticulated or 
decussated at equal distances, with interstices between the 
intersections. 

The mammoth Dictionary of the present day, with its gal- 
lery of illustrations, adding all the appliances of modern 
art to the elucidation of its innumerable topics, is the giant 
growth of the tree which Webster but planted and culti- 
vated into a slender sapling. The rude old quarto, with its 
emphatic ‘‘unabridged,” has dwindled into oblivion before 
its more brilliant successors; but the original volume, and 
the causes which led to its production, are well worthy of 
consideration from its being a work of distinctly American 
origin, and adapted expressly to the national requirements. 
| From the same race and the same region our country has 
| received her most effective instruments for the diffusion of 

popular education. Both Noah Webster and Samuel Good- 
| rich sprang from that laborious class of the hardy New 
Englanders, ever ready to work with their hands, but still 
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readier to work with their heads; and Webster’s Spelling 
Book and Dictionary, and the little lessons of Peter Parley, 
are all due to the clever little State of Connecticut. 

Not only in sentiment, but in blood, may Webster be 
accepted as a representative of the most sterling class of the 
British colonists. His mother was descended from that 
valiant William Bradford, who accepted from the dying 
hand of John Carver the onerous office of Governor to the 
suffering settlers of Plymouth; and who, circled by his 
starving band, with his feet upon the naked rock, received 
from the hostile Indians a bunch of arrows tied with a rat- 
tlesnake skin, and daringly filling the skin with powder and 
shot, haughtily returned it to the savage emissary. To 
complete the story, his father traced his ancestry to John 
Webster, one of the first settlers of Hartford, who was one 
of the Colonial Council from its formation, and afterwards 
Governor of Connecticut. 

In the fourth generation from this John Webster was 
Noah, born in Hartford in 1758. His father, a farmer and 
justice of the peace, allowed his son the opportunity of such 
classical instruction as enabled him to enter Yale College. 
But the times were unpropitious events; sadly at variance 
with the studious calm of a collegiate career were occurring 
near at hand, and Webster was only in his junior year when 
the surrounding country was thrown into confusion by the 
raid of Burgoyne. 

Noah’s father was captain in the Alarm List, a body of 
militia consisting of citizens over forty-five years of age, 
who were liable to be called into service during pressing 
emergencies. Into this band the young student volun- 
teered, and served with it during its campaign. 

Notwithstanding such untoward interruptions, Webster 
graduated with distinction in 1778, and returned home on 
Commencement Day with all his honors thick upon him, to 
receive from his father an eight-dollar bill in the Conti- 
nental currency, equal to half that amount in silver, with 
the paternal admonition—to look out for himself. 

Teaching, that unfailing resort of the clever Yankee, was 
the only means of immediate subsistence, and Webster be- 
gan the business immediately in Hartford. 

Meanwhile, unable to obtain regular instruction, he pur- 
sued a course of legal reading during his intervals of leisure, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1781. 

This year, opening with disaster to the national cause, 
and closing with the triumph at Yorktown, offered but little 
hope of success in that scientific pursuit of war in peace 
the practice of law. Adversity, the stern, rugged nurse of 
the infant lawyer, was even more than usually severe in her 
training; and we find Webster, after a few months, striving 
to earn a meagre livelihood by teaching a classical school in 
Goshen, New York. Here, amid the most gloomy circum- 
stances, and with the dreariest prospects, temptation as- 
sailed him in the form of religious unbelief. Much of the 
accepted faith of his childhood became an unbearable bur- 
den; and in his later years, when enjoying the quiet of 
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assured conviction, he frequently expressed a touching 
gratitude to the teachings of Johnson's Rambler, which had 
at this time exerted a most powerful effect in strengthening 
his resolution to perform every moral and social duty with 
scrupulous exactness. 

As a relief from the enforced inaction of this period, 
Webster employed his leisure in preparing a treatise which 
he described as an elementary work for facilitating the ac- 
quisition of our vernacular tongue, and for correcting a 
vicious pronunciation which prevailed extensively among 
the common people of this country. The manuscript of 
this work he carried to Philadelphia in the Autumn of 1782, 
and exhibited it to several of the more prominent members 
of the Colonial Congress. 

Stimulated by their approval, the young student returned 
to his school in Goshen, and after devoting his leisure 
hours of the following Winter to the revision of his manu- 
script, returned with it to his home in Hartford, in the 
next year, intent upon its publication. 

Webster was just twenty-five years old when he made his 
first public appearance as an author with this treatise, 
under the portentous title of the First Part of a Grammati- 
cal Institute of the English Language—a work afterwards 
to be sold by the million under the more convenient name 
of Webster’s Spelling Book. 

A second and third part rapidly followed—the three em- 
bracing a Spelling Book, Grammar, and Reading Book, 
being the first works of the kind published in America. 

The close of the war had thrown an unpaid soldiery back 
upon an impoverished country. The dissatisfaction was 
great and the peril seemed imminent. Conventions hostile 
to the action of Congress were held throughout Connecticut, 
and insurrection seemed inevitable. In this juncture, Web- 
ster zealously undertook the task of assuaging the popular 
tumult; and by a series of letters in the Connecticut Courant, 
so effectively presented the defence of Congress, that he re- 
ceived the thanks of Governor Trumbull, and was generally 
regarded as having done more than any other man to allay 
the popular discontent. 

Earnestly alive to the transitional condition of the coun- 
try, Webster published soon afterwards a pamphlet entitled 
Sketches of American Policy. It is claimed that in this 
treatise was contained the first published proposition for a 
Constitution for the United States, and in strong reliance 
upon its merit, the author presented it in person to General 
Washington, at Mount Vernon, in the Spring of 1785. 

In direct pursuance of the work to which his life was to 
be devoted, Webster, aware of the defect in the Articles of 
Confederation, spent a portion of the year 1785 in visiting 
the Southern States, using his personal influence and elo- 
quence to attract public and individual attention to the 
necessity of a State copyright law. It must also be remem- 
bered that he spent the Winter of 1830-31 in Washington 
City, laboring in earnest advocacy of an extension of the 
copyright period, in which object he succeeded. 
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Upon his return from this tour through the South, Web- 
ster spent some time in Baltimore preparing a course of 
lectures upon the English language, which he delivered in 
the principal cities of the country during the next year, and 
published soon afterward. 

He acted as superintendent of an Episcopal academy in 
Philadelphia during 1787; and at the close of the memora- 
ble Convention of that year, published, at.the request of 
some of its members, a pamphlet entitled an Examination 
of the Leading Principles of the Federal Constitution. 

Indefatigable in industry, he next undertook the publica- 
tion of the American Magazine, in New York City, but 
without success; and after failing in another similar ven- 
ture, returned, in 1789, to New England, to marry the 
daughter of William Greenleaf, of Boston, and establish 
himself in Hartford, where he achieved considerable success 
in the practice of law. 

The events of the time made him so warm a partisan of 
Washington, that he abandoned these prospects, and re- 
moved his family to New York in 1793, in order to establish 
a newspaper in defence of the President’s action in,regard 
to the French war, and he also devoted his columns to an 
earnest advocacy of Jay’s treaty. This journal was called 
the Minerva, and he published from its standing matter a 
semi-weekly, entitled the J/erald. These papers were sub- 
sequently known as the Commercial Advertiser and the New 
York: Spectator. 

The editorship of these papers he relinquished in 1798, 
but retained the proprietorship for several years longer. 
Upon this change he removed to New Haven, where he pub- 
lished several works upon topics of current interest. 

The natural bent of his mind continued, however, toward 
philology, and in 1806 Webster published a Compendious 
Dictionary, compiled from existing works, with considera- 
ble modifications and a number of original definitions. 
This was followed, the next year, by a Philosophical and 
Practical Grammar of the English Language. 

The Dictionary already published had led him to arrange 
the plan of another compilation upon a more extended 
scale, and he was proceeding industriously with the new 
volume, when he became thoroughly convinced of the radi- 
cal defects of all the existing works, particularly in respect 
to the origin of words. He had reached some distance into 
the letter B, when this opinion became so strong as to com- 
pel him to abandon the work already accomplished, in order 
to fit himself for the preparation of a lexicon upon an 
original system. 

He examined the vocabularies of twenty of the principal 
languages of the world, preparing a synopsis of each, 
arranging them under the same radical letters, with a com- 
plete system of inter-reference. In this work he may be 
said to have found the clue which guided him in his future 
labors. 

His means proving insufficient to the support of his 
family, Webster removed from New Haven to Amherst, 
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where he resided for ten years, finding the revenue derived 


his careful expenditures. In both New Haven and Amherst 
he fulfilled the duties of public office, with the various ser- 
vices which fall to the lot of a public-spirited citizen of the 
United States, and added to these employments the duties 
of President to the first board of trustees of Amherst College. 

Despite such obstacles to his studies, he proceeded inde- 
fatigably with his labors, and finally completed his task by 
spending considerable time both in England and France. 

Twenty years of industrious application had perfected 
his volume according to his original design; and Webster 
had reached his seventieth year before its publication was 
successfully accomplished. 

Of the successive abridgements and amplifications much 
might be written, for its value in the book mart of the world 
is not measured by the tome, but by the ton. 


a-sialon : 
SKINS AS OURRENOY. 

The large weekly newspaper press of Pennsylvania, num- 
bering several hundred journals, strong in resources and 
patronage, and often ably and independently edited, is a 
development of the last generation. Thirty years ago the 
life of the country editor was a thankless task. He hada 
great deal of work to do, and received very little money 
therefor. His establishment was always a single room, 
sometimes located in a frame house. He was his own ac- 
countant, writer, proof-reader, and foreman. With the 
assistance of a small boy, he did all the mechanical work of 
his newspaper—the composition and the presswork, the 
folding, the addressing, and the mailing. And then, nobody 
ever paid him. His appeals to delinquent subscribers to 
come forward and ‘‘ settle up” will always be remembered 
as among the most pathetic passages in American literature. 
All this, however, is now changed, as far as the North is 
concerned. The country editor is prosperous and influen- 
tial, and counts profits almost as great as those of his city 
brother. This will do as a preface to the following anec- 
dote, which will be useful as an argument for more currency 
for the South. It is of weekly journalism in that section, 
and is narrated by what, in printers’ parlance, is termed a 
‘-tramp,” a synonym for a jolly, reckless, improvident 
typographer, who has no fixed abode, but wanders at his 
will over the country, stopping for a few days at the towns 
stretched along his path, and working at each until he has 
earned enough money to have a good time and pay his 
board bill—a sort of Wilhelm Meister, always a good story- 
teller and a generous-hearted fellow, who is himself his 
worst enemy. The hero of our story is a prince among his 
companions, who boasts that he bas worked in two-thirds 
of the printing offices of the country; who is acquainted 
with the penmanship of Horace Greeley, of that of Bloss of 
the Cincinnati Enquirer—the worst penmanship in the 
world—Charles G. Green, of the Boston Post, Manton 
Marble, Murat Halstead, and John Forsyth; who has ac- 
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quired a vast range of learning, and who knows the familiar 
poets by heart. This eccentric genius, in the course of his 
wanderings, once found himself in a backwoods town of 
Georgia, one of the villages where Judge Longstreet, the 
humorist of that State, located his characters, and engaged 
to ‘‘get out” his paper for the local Jefferson Brick. 
Things went on smoothly for a month or two, the wanderer 
boarding with his employer and getting from him other 
At last, 
however, the old feeling overmastered him, and he resolved 
to return to his ways and resume his travels. 


supplies indispensable to a person of his habits. 


He accord- 
ingly announced his intention to his employer; to use his 
own wo¢ds, he ‘‘ formally resigned.” The editor was loth 
to part with him, as it was doubtful if he could secure 
another printer for a long time; but he had to accept the 
situation, and told our friend that he would settle with him, 
and retired to the next room, as the simple-hearted fellow 
imagined, to procure sufficient of the coin of the realm to 
discharge the indebtedness. Visions of luxurious ease and 
riotous indulgence filled the mind of the latter, and he was 
busily preparing his plan of operations, when his recent 
employer emerged from the inner room with an armful of 
foxskins, which he coolly deposited on the floor and began 
to industriously and rapidly count. When he had set apart 
twenty-one, he quietly picked them up and handed them to 
the astonished printer, with the remark- 

‘* That squares us, I believe ?” 

‘‘ But!” ejaculated the disgusted dreamer, ‘“‘what am I 
to do with these things ?” 

‘*Them’s foxskins,” said the other; ‘‘I get paid in them, 
and I can’t help it. You can pass them.” 

Slowly, and without fully comprehending the situation, 
the traveler shouldered his ‘‘skins” and betook himself off. 
After a jaunt of two days, he reached another town, where 
he resolved to rest and to test the value of his currency. 
He stopped a week at the largest hotel, exhausting its bill 
of fare and wine list, the former being the plain food of the 
country, and the latter the inevitable apple-jack. When he 
went up to the bar to pay his bill, it was not without some 
trepidation that he produced his bundle of foxskins and 
awaited the result. The Boniface regarded them a moment, 
while his great intellect seemed to be grappling with some 
abstruse mathematical calculation; then he quietly took the 
bundle, deposited it behind the bar, and, producing four- 
teen rabbit skins, said, ‘‘There’s your change.” It is 
needless to say that the wanderer sought, as rapidly as his 
legs could transport him, a section where currency was more 
abundant. Perhaps Congress can now find a better reason 
for the urgency with which some of the Southern news- 
papers demand more of the circulating medium. — Philadel- 
phia Press. 

sore 
Ballad 
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Tue copyright of an old song, entitled ‘‘ The 
Singer,” was recently sold in London for the large 


£276. 
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[Communication.] 


THE CENTENNIAL PRIZES~ SUGGESTIONS. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 

Srr:—Your proposition, in the shape of an award to the 
printer producing the best specimen of colored work, is, to 
say the least, very liberal; yet at the same time I do not 
think it gives sufficient scope, or takes in a large enough 
variety of work. Some of the most elegant and tasty print- 
ing, so far as the writer’s observation serves, would not 
come into competition with strictly elaborate colored jobs. 
Theretore—but before making any proposition, allow me to 
ask if it would not be as well for you to withdraw entirely 
any pecuniary offer, letting competitors receive reward sim- 
ply through the decision of a committee of judges appointed 
by and presided over by yourself. 

I cannot, as a printer, recommend printers on such a 
committee, preferring outside men of good taste and judg- 
ment, believing such to be more competent to decide the 
merits of a fine piece of work, especially colored. I do not 
care for the objection of other printers to my own produc- 
tions, provided my efforts please a customer and those not 
viewing the matter from a printer’s standpoint. Not that 
printers lack good taste and judgment, but too many of 
them can see no merit in a piece of work unless boxed off 
in stiff flourishes, intricate borders or rule-work. Printers 
ought to turn out work to please customers and the public, 
regardless of the sneers of the craft, and also cut loose from 
many other stereotyped customs. 

The above digression is given in argument against a com- 
mittee of printers passing judgment on specimens offered at 
the Centennial, unless you should add a special class of 
work, such as may be formed by combination borders or 
rule work, ete. 

Let me suggest the extension of your offer so as to em- 
brace the following kinds of printing: 

Ist.—The choicest collection of what might be styled 
business work, embracing cards, billheads, letter headings, 
receipts, circulars, etc., admitting a reasonably small 
amount of elaboration in the use of colored inks. 

2d. 

3d. 
ink. 

4th.—The best collection of ornamental or colored work, 
combining wood-cuts and type. 

5th.—The best collection of colored work from wood cuts 
only. 

I have not touched on book and pamphlet work from type 
exclusively. 

The foregoing is given with the hope of drawing from 
others their opinions as to enlarging the field of competition 
for printed specimens, and hope my crude and hasty re- 
marks may be taken hold of and treated in a more masterly 
manner. 


The best specimen of catalogue cut-work in colors. 
-The best specimen of catalogue cut-work in black 


Yours, ete., Nor a CoMPETitor. 


GUTENBERG, March 19, 1874. 
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OLD SPECIMEN BOOKS. 


BY THEODORE L. DE VINNE. 


Your correspondent, Mr. W. H. Bloss, of Chicago, asks 
for a contribution from the printers of the country of notices 
concerning Old Specimen Books. In the hope of stimu- 
lating others to aid in this needed work, I add my mite. 

In this country the search cannot, I think, be carried 
beyond the present century. It is not probable that any 
American type founder published a pamphlet, or even a 
sheet of specimens, before the year 1800. 

The oldest American specimen book, or rather specimen 
pamphlet, that I have met, is entitled ‘*A Specimen of 
Printing Types, cast at D. & G. Bruce’s Foundry, Chamber- 
Street, New York.” There is no formal date; a speci- 
men page of script type in the pamphlet has in the 
head line 1817, and this, I am advised, was about the 
date of its publication. By the side of recent books, this 
specimen has a meagre appearance, for there are but twenty 
pages all told, and the size of page is 4x64 inches. Here 
is the list of types: Seven faces and bodies of two-line 
letter from Two-line Nonpareil to Two-line English; one 
face of Four-lines Pica, with lower case and italic; one face 
each of Canon, Two-lines Great Primer, Two-lines English, 
Double Pica, Great Primer and Columbian, all with italic; 
two faces each (one light and one bold) of Pica, Small Pica, 
Long Primer, Bourgeois, Brevier, Minion, and Nonpareil, 
all with italic; one face of Pearl; one face of Double Pica 
Script. So much for the body letter. Here are the flowers 
or borders: Four faces of Double Pica, four each of Great 
Primer and English, two of Pica, three of Small Pica, seven 
each of Long Primer, Brevier, and Nonpareil, five of Pearl, 
winding up with the everlasting Pearl Check, without which 
no printing office was complete. 

The Specimen did not show the entire production of the 
foundry, for a note on the title-page advises the reader that 
‘“—D. & G. Bruce execute orders for all kinds of printing 
materials, with the greatest promptitude. They have Six- 
lines Pica, Nine-lines Pica, and Twelve-lines Pica, of a bold 
and elegant cut, which could not conveniently be exhibited 
in this specimen.” A judicious cbservation. A cap octavo 
page does not display Twelve-line Roman to advantage. 

The commendation of the Roman letter is merited, for 
many of the faces are preferred by purchasers to this day. 
The italic is out of style. The designs for flowers or bor- 
ders are characteristic of the severe and primitive tastes that 
prevailed with the typographers of the first quarter of the 
century. Our modern fancy jobber, who finds that a com- 
bination border of more than a hundred pieces has not 
enough of variety and flexibility to suit his notions, would 
be aghast with horror if he were required to compose a 
pretty border with flowers of appalling ugliness and without 


corner pieces. It is only after a careful examination of spe- 


cimen borders like these, that were just as good as those of 
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any rival founder, that one can rightly comprehend the ex- 
tent of the improvements that have been made in typography 
within a period of less than sixty years. What could a 
modern job printer do, if he had no other material than 
that provided by the Bruce Foundry of 1817? 

Meagre as the list of types may seem to modern eyes, it is 
the silent witness of a great amount of labor. Let any one 
calculate the number of punches that were cut, the matrices 
that were fitted, the moulds that were made for these fonts. 
Yet all this work was done in four years, and done under 
great disadvantages: The art of electrotyping was un- 
known; there was then no exchange in buying or selling 
of matrices; there were no professional punch-cutters, and 
very few experienced type-casters that could be secured for 
the work. The establishment of an early type foundry was 
almost a new creation. It was built up from the rawest 
of raw materials. Despite all the disadvantages, the work 
was done, and well done. ; 

Times changed, and the Bruce foundry grew. The Spe- 
cimen Book of 1817 was followed in 1818 by a work of 32 
pages; in 1820 by a medium octavo of 62 pages, in which 
may be noticed a steady increase in the number of faces, 
and some curious, and really meritorious wood-cuts by An- 
derson, the father of engraving on wood in America. How 
many more books were issued after this, is beyond my 
reckoning. 

At the Vienna Exposition of last year, the quarto Speci- 
men Book of 1869 of Messrs. Geo. Bruce’s Son & Co., was 
awarded the highest medal accorded to any type founder. 
This award is something more than a personal triumph. 
For a type fqundry but sixty years old, that was founded by 
novices in the art, and that has been sustained by printers 
who have been rated by Europeans (and unfortunately by 
some over-wise Americans) as very tyros in typography, to 
compete successfully with the descendants of typographers 
like Caslon, Fournier, Didot, Breitkopf, and Bodoni, with 
foundries and printing houses that were old when Manhat- 
tan Island was a wilderness, and that have had all the ad- 
vantages to be derived from weath, skill, and scholarship— 
this, surely, is a national honor. 

The list shows what the early New York printer was pro- 
vided with in the way of an assortment of types. Now let 
us see what he had to pay for his types. For this purpose 
we have to lay aside the Specimen Book, which does not 
give the prices, and consult Van Winkle’s Printer’s Guide, 
a printer’s grammar, published in 1818, in New York, by 
‘“*A. Van Winkle, Printer to the New York University.” 
Here we have them: 

English, and all larger.. 52 cents. , 

PICB.ccoccccccccsccccess OH 

Small Pica ......+.00+- f “ 

Long Primer 

Bourgeois..........++++ 

Our cur- 
rency is paper, and gold is at a premium; but we buy our 


What shall we who are printers say to this? 




















types at much lower rates. What should we say if we had 


to buy Nonpareil at $1 75 per pound? 

This thought suggests another. What did master printers 
charge for their work? Turning to the trusty Printers’ 
Guide of A. Van Winkle, we find these rates ‘‘ Agreed upon 
by the Master Printers of the city of New York, at a meet- 
ing held 18th of September, 1815.” 

Bookwork—Brevier or larger type, common matter, 


from printed copy, per 1,000 ems 56', cents. 


Nonpareil .... 

Pearl and Diamond 

Manuscript, extra. . 6‘; cents. 
Foreign languages, @xtra......cccccccoccccccccesss+ IBY * 

Clear-headed old gentlemen they were, in their discrimi- 
nations between large and small type, and their extras for 
manuscript and foreign languages. Most heartily do we 
wish that all their successors in the city had been as sen- 
sible! 

The printer’s boy of to-day, who makes all his money 
calculations by our decimal system, must admire the nice 
precision of this 56} cents. What judicial equity is here! 
How careful and conscientious in their calculations of cost, 
this meeting of master printers must have been! how ten- 
derly considerate they were of their customers, when they 
drew the line at 56} cents! Could Solomon have been 
more impartial? It grieves us that it must be said that 
56} cents represented whole pieces of silver money—four 
York shillings and sixpence—a currency not twenty years 
out of use, and yet almost forgotten. 

Let us read up Van Winkle further, and see the master 
printers’ charges for presswork before machine presses were 
known, for presswork on the Ramage and Clymer presses, 
presswork with balls, with a man to beat and a man to 
pull. 

PressworkK—Medium paper, or less size, on Brevier or 
larger type, Per tOReER..... ccccecccccccccces 56‘; cents. 
On Minion 
On Nonpareil, and all less 
Royal paper, Brevier or larger 
Minion 


The modern printer’s clerk who proposes to the inquiring 
customer to do his presswork on double royal sheets, at 50c. 
per token, and do it in much better fashion than it was ever 
done in 1818, and sees that amused customer laugh at him 
for the extravagance of his estimate, will see that he has 
fallen on evil times. 

Sound as our forefathers were about presswork on type, 
they had crude notions about the presswork of wood-cuts. 
‘*When a form contains one or more wood engravings, an 
addition of 6 1-4 cents per token to be charged.” Six anda 
quarter cents! What would the pressman of 1874—the 
artistic overlayer, who devotes from two to four days to the 
making ready of cuts on a machine press (press standing 
idle all the while), the man who is paid from $20 to $40 per 
week—say to the proposal of his employer that he should 
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have sixpence a token extra for his care and skill? We 
shudder at the thought of the profanity that would follow. 

Here is a charming financial experiment: ‘‘ The credit on 
book work shall not exceed four months, nor shall more 
than seven per cent. be deducted from the face of the bill 
for cash.” 

What a profitable business that must have been that war- 
ranted a discount of 21 per cent. yearly for the use of money! 
Did the business allow it? I have doubts. The fact that 
there is not, nor has there been to my recollection within 
twenty-five years, any inheriting successor to any of the 
nineteen printing houses that are mentioned in this book, 
teaches me that this experiment in finance worked badly. 
The business did not pay, but not by reason of low prices. 
Here are some of the prices for job work, without paper: 
Deeds, leases, and mortgages, broadside, 100, $10; on every 
added 100, $2; policies of insurance, broadside, 500, $18; 
bills of lading, checks, etc., one ream, $8; foolscap or quarto 
post blanks, one ream, $6; small cards (cards included at 18 
cents per pack), $1 50 for first hundred, 50 cents for every 
added 100, $11 per 1,000; labels, smaller than a playing 
card, without border, common paper, $3 75 per 1,000; folio 
handbills, with paper (12 x 19), 50 copies, $3; 100, $4.” 

Considering the quality of the work, these prices are 
much larger than the current prices of our times. What 
unkind fate it is that the cheap printer of 1874, who pro- 
claims all over the city that he prints cards for $2, did not 
flourish in 1818, when $11 was the ruling price! 

Your younger readers will naturally ask, What wages did 
the journeymen get? Our trusty Van Winkle has enlight- 
ened us in his reprint of the prices adopted by the New 
York Typographical Society, October 7, 1817, from which I 
quote the following prices: - 

COMPOSITION. 
English to Minion, per 1,000 ems.......... oese. 27 conts 
Nonpareil 
All foreign languages, extra... 
Manuscript copy, extra 
Weekly wages, day 
”~ ba on morning papers .... 
Hour work—per hour 
PRESS WORK. 

Book work, on Brevier or larger type, on me- 

dium or smaller paper, per token............. 33 cents. 
On royal paper, ” - 
On super royal paper, “= 36 «CS 
Cards, per 100, 30 cents; for « 

if not more than five, 1244c. 
Wood-cut forms, extra, per token 
Weekly wages, day 

“ «night 

That the $9 per week bought more bread, meat, and house 
rent, in 1818, than the same sum does in 1874, is a proposi- 
tion that cannot be denied. But this $9 did not buy, in 
1818, as much of groceries, cloth, muslin, and of many 
other personal and household supplies as can be bought now 
for that sum. To state the question in the mildest way, 
it may be said that the condition of the journeyman printer 
is rather better now than it was then. 
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There is one point to which I would specially invite the 
attention of our brothers of the Typographical Unions. For 
more than ten years our ears have been dinned with the 
clamors of a few noisy workingmen, who repeat, parrot-like, 
the protests of, European social reformers against the unfair 
and greedy exactions of capital upon the earnings of labor. 
With the rights and wrongs of European wages, we have 
nothing to do. 
nected with the question of wages in our own trade, and in 
this country, before we build our theories. And here they 
are in a nutshell. 

In 1818, the master book printers of New York paid to 
their compositors 41 per cent. of their receipts for composi- 
tion. From that year the proportion of the journeyman has 
steadily increased. In 1874, when the master printer is 
paid the highest standard rate—a rate too seldom paid—the 
compositor receives, as his proportion, 58 per cent. If the 
master printer is paid at the prevailing competitive rate, 
the journeyman compositor receives 70 per cent. of the re- 
In other words, the compositor of 1874 receives not 
only more than twice as much wages as did the compositor 
of 1818, but his share of the employer's receipts is from one- 
half to three-fourths more than it used to be. The proposi- 
tion laid down by Carey, more than twenty years ago, that 
the tendency of trade was to diminish the profits of capital 
and to increase the profits of labor, is fully demonstrated 
by an examination of the prices of printing in this city. 

As to the reasonableness of the old rates, both to the cus- 
tomer and the journeyman, it is enough to say that our pre- 
decessors did not get rich by printing books and jobs. 
Whatever prizes were drawn in the lottery of business, were 
taken by these men or their successors as publishers, not as 
printers. Here is a list of the New York printers of 1817, 
as I find in Van Winkle: 

Collins & Co, 

Michael Burnham & Co. 
Lang, Turner & Co. 
Amos Butler. 

Lewis & Hall. 

Dwight & Walker. 

N. Phillips. 

Samuel Woodworth. 
Geo. Long. 


ceipts. 


Abraham Paul. 

Jonathan Seymour. 

Ephm. Conrad. 

Oram & Mott. 

Alex. Ming. 

Clayton & Kingsland. 

J. Desnoues. 

Wm. Grattan & Co, 

Day & Turner. 
Benjamin G. Jansen. 

The greater part of these printers abandoned their busi- 
ness in favor of publishing, editing, paper making, sta- 
tionery, or some kindred occupation; and their sons, who 
were brought up printers, did not practice the trade. 


I have just been favored with the examination of a still 
older specimen of the Bruce Foundry, and, undoubtedly, 
the first—‘‘ By D. & G. Bruce, Stereotype and Letter Found- 
ers, No. 27 William St., New York.” 


sixteen pages, and shows but fifteen faces of type. I have, 


I fear, trespassed too much on your space; but let me add | 
this characteristic note, which I find at the end of the speci- | 


men of 1815: 


As printers, let us examine the facts con- | 





It is a pamphlet of | 


An anxiety to exhibit a perfect series of Printing Types, for Book- 
work, has delayed the publication of this Specimen longer than was 
perhaps compatible with the interests of the establishment. Some 
minute blemishes have still been permitted to pass, which will how- 
ever be corrected without delay. On the whole, it is hoped that the 
great expense and two years of labor, bestowed on this foundry, will 
be thought to have been well applied. July, 1815. 

—e A 

THE newspaper compositors of London recently held a 
meeting in that city, the object being to take into considera. 
tion the advisability of asking an advance of $d. per 1,000, 
and also to discuss and adopt some measure leading to a 
remedy of the many existing evils which they complain of. 
The meeting was well attended, and the several questions 
discussed intelligently and calmly. It is expected that 
the proprietors will concede the advance to the compositors 
when they ask for it. 

Tue printing business in Dublin continues very dull, and 
in consequence a large number of men are out of work. 
Although the quantity of work has greatly increased in that 
city the past five years, yet the number of workmen aug- 
ments in a greater ratio, leaving a larger number of work- 
men out of employ than ever before. The newspaper and 
book hands complain of ‘‘ waiting for copy” during work- 
ing hours, without compensation, and they have issued a 
circular, with a statement of their grievances, to their fel- 
low-workmen, asking them to co-operate in any just and 
honorable measure that will bring about a remedy of the 
evils they have so long labored under. 


eco 


An agitation, which commenced some months ago, among 
the printers of Manchester, Eng., for an advance in wages, 
resulted in the adoption of the following terms offered by 
the proprietors: The men employed on daily newspapers at 
night are to be paid at the rate of £2 2s. per week of fifty- 
one hours, with 11d. per hour overtime. Men employed in 
the same offices by day are to receive 36s. per week of fifty- 
three hours, with 10d. per hour overtime up to 7 o'clock 
P. M., and 1s. per hour after that time; casual hands to be 
paid 8d. per hour. Men employed in job offices, and 
weekly news hands, are to receive 35s. per week of fifty-five 
hours, with 10d. per hour overtime. These new regulations 
went in force on the first day of March. 


++» »0e> - — 


A New Or.eans paper tells of a printer who, when his 
fellow workmen went out to drink beer during working 
hours, put into bank the exact amount he would have spent 


if he had gone out to drink. He thus kept his resolution 
for five years. He then examined his bank account, and 
found that he had on deposit $521°86. In the five years he 
had not lost a day from ill health. Three out of five of his 
fellow workmen had, in the meantime, become drunkards, 
were worthless, and were discharged. The water drinker 
then bought out the printing office, went on enlarging the 
business, and in twenty years from the time he began to 


| put away his money, was worth $100,000. 
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THE TEMPERANCE CRUSADE. 
BY BELLA FRENCH. 


Iam only a journeyman printer, 
And I work at the case all the night, 
For our paper comes out in the morning, 
At the very first warning of light. 
I’ve a wife and I've six little children, 
And a home that is cozy, though small. 
Heaven knows how hard, through the Winter, 
I have worked to take care of them all! 


In the height of the Women’s Right movement, 
' I thought of that matter with pain, 
For I feared its effect on our women, 
And I spoke on the subject to Jane. 


But she pointed at once to the children, 
(Fortune bless them! we had only four); 
And she said, in the weariest accents, 
** How can a poor woman do more ? 


**T have never a moment for voting, 
And I lack all desire so to do; 
For, my dear, Iam more than contented 
To leave the law-making to you.” 


But to-day, when I came to my dinner, 
All the children were out in the street, 
And within our lonely, cold cottage, 
Was no ghost of a morsel to eat. 


But the scene in the street told the story: 
Near the fence, in the sunlight of noon, 
Surrounded by jugs and old bottles, 
My Augustus was keeping saloon— 


. 


Dealing out some cold tea to his brother, 
Who is second—my bright, roguish Jim; 

And low down in the mud of the pavement 
Kneeled our babies, engaged in a hymn. 


There were eight little eyes looking upward, 
As if in the most earnest prayer; 

But Augustus still dealt out his brandy, 
While our Jimmy affected to swear. 


Then spoke up our last pledge, baby Nellie; 
**Oo, bad mans, we's ze tem’pence coosade.”"’ 
*“* Take a drink !’’ shouted out our Augustus, 
«* You shall have the best liquor that’s made.” 


«* But,” said Mary, our dear eldest daughter, 
And I listened like one stricken dumb, 

*« For the sake of your sweet little children, 
Throw away all your brandy and rum.”’ 


For the sake of my sweet little children, 
I have labored by night and by day; 
But not for your sakes, blessed darlings, 

Have I put rum and brandy away ! 


Little Mary was holding a paper, 
*T was a pledge gotten up by the four; 
And with pencil the sentence was printed— 
** We do sware to drink licker no more.”’ 


Oh! how full were my birdlings with wonder, 
As softly toward them I came, 

Asking Mary to give me the paper, 
And I signed to the pledge my own name, 


Closely gather around me, my darlings, 
For the hand of destruction is stayed ! 
Oh! what more will your mother accomplish 
In the wearying temp’rance crusade ? 
La CrossE, Wis., March, 1874. 








THE LAW OF CHROMATIO CONTRAST, 


There are few persons having even the smallest amount of 


| love for the beautiful, or any regard for the requirements of 


good taste, who are not frequently called upon to form 
judgment on the proper employment of color. In the choice 
of almost any article of dress it is universally esteemed es- 
sential to give due regard to the hue of the material and to 
the selection of trimmings that are in agreeable contrast or 
harmony therewith. The thousand other articles of luxury 
or usefulness with which we surround ourselves all call, in 
a greater or less degree, for the same exercise of taste. The 
houses we live in, the decorations we employ in them, the 
upholstery and furniture we choose—all owe a large mea- 
sure of their enjoyable features to the proper use of color. 

But, notwithstanding the fact that so many of us are con- 
tinually obliged to play the part of artist in these matters, 
the common practice of treating the subject is mainly em- 
pirical. To facilitate an understanding of the laws govern- 
ing the combination of colors, and to render easy the 
ascertainment of proper contrasts without devoting elabo- 
rate study to the subject, is the object of this article. 

In order to give a complete view of the subject, it will be 
necessary to briefly recount some well-known facts, in con- 
nection with other matter we shall have to present. 

Experiment has abundantly demonstrated that there are 
but three primary colors—yellow, red, and blue—or, at least, 
that these three are the only ones which have never been 
resolved into simpler elements; and that these colors, com- 
bined in certain proportions, give pure white, and that from 
their admixture in various other proportions all other colors 
are produced. 

The combination of the three primaries in pairs produces 
three distinct secondaries, and these secondaries again com- 
bine, in like manner, to form three tertiary colors, as shown 
in the following table. 


Primaries. Secondaries. Tertiaries. 





Yellow. Orange ) 
Red. and forming and 
Blue. Ked ) Orange. Green, } 

Yellow ) Orange ) 
and Green. and 
Blue, Purple, § 
Red ) Green ) 
and >} Purple. and Olive. 
Blue, ) Purple, 


Ye low ) combine, 


Citrine. 


Russet. 


To produce perfect and distinct colors, these combinations 
must be effected in certain definite proportions. 

Practically we have few or no absolutely pure colors ; each 
one contains a greater or lesser admixture of one or more 
of the others, so that the combination of the purest yellow, 
red, and blue pigments or dyes produces gray instead of 
white. This occurrence may depend not only upon the 
cause named, but also on the want of means to effect such a 


| thorough blending of the material as exists in the union of 


the primary colors in a ray of white light, and from chemi- 
cal reactions occurring between the ingredients employed, 
which thus have their constitution so altered as to reflect 
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other rays of color than before their admixture. The latter 
theory seems quite plausible, in view of the experiments 
noted immediately below, in which rays of light colored by 
passage through transparent colored liquids are shown to be 
sufficiently pure to produce perfect white, to all appear- 
ance, although the liquids themselves were not purer in 
color than other dyes. The rays of light only combine, 
avoiding the difficulties suggested above. 

The obstacles to ascertaining accurately the relative pro- 
portions in which the primaries exist in other colors are 
happily overcome by resort to an optical contrivance, de- 
nominated the metrochrome, or color-measurer, invented by 


Field, and described in the first edition of his Chromato- | 


graphy. 

This instrument consists of three hollow wedges of glass, 
of exactly the same angle and capacity, and accurately gradu- 
ated on the edges to the same number of equal degrees. 
These wedges are so arranged between two screens that any 
portion of their tapering sides may be presented at will to 


an aperture through which a direct view may be had, or a 


ray of light thrown. The wedges are filled respectively 


with a yellow, a red, and a blue transparent liquid, each | 
It is | 
obvious that, descending from the apex to the base of these | 


color being exactly the same in depth or intensity. 


wedges, the amount of color or the number of its atoms pre- 


sented to the eye increases in proportion to the divergence | 
| we make the effort to employ colors in these fixed propor- 


of its sides. 


Now if these wedges be so arranged in their stand that | 


the graduation marking 3° on the yellow, 5° on the red, 
and 8° on the blue one be at the same time opposite the 
aperture in the screens, a ray of light will pass through per- 
fectly colorless; this ray, when entirely reflected from the 
body on which it falls, appears as pure while light. Any 
multiple of this arrangement produces exactly the same 


effect; thus the yellow may be set at 9°, the red at 15°, | 
and the blue at 24°, and the ray of light will again pass | 


colorless, as in the first instance, From this experiment 
we may readily deduce the combining proportions of the 


primaries in the perfect colors of the secondary and tertiary | 


series. And a further trial verifies the theory, for we obtain 
a ray of perfect orange from the metrochrome by removing 
the blue prism, and setting the yellow at 3° and the red at 
5°; and in similar manner perfect green light is shown by 
yellow 3° and blue 8°, and purple by red 5° and blue 8°. 
Combinations of the secondaries, according to this law, 
produce the tertiary colors, citrine, russet, and olive. As 
these three are not so familiar by name as the former ones, 
it may be well to say that citrine resembles a dark greenish- 
orange, russet is what might be described as a reddish- 
brown, and olive a dusky shade of yellow-green. 

Broken colors are those that are compounded of propor- 
tions of the primaries or secondaries other than those in 
which they are present in white light. Blue-greens, red- 
purples, browns, drabs, slates, etc., are instances of this 
kind of combination. The tints or shades of any hue or 
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color are produced by admixtures of white or black (light or 
shade) in an infinity of proportions. 

The full complement or contrast of any given color is 
exactly what it lacks of being perfect white. Thus red is com- 
plemented by green, which is a mixture of yellow and blue, 
the remaining members of the primary triad of simple 
colors. Thus contrasted, they mutually intensify each 
other, and the combination is highly satisfactory to the eye; 
but to secure this effect regard must be had to the propor- 

| tions in which they are opposed. The combining equiva- 
lent of red being 5, and that of green (compounded of yellow 
3 and blue 8) being 11, it follows that 5 parts of red and 11 
of green must be opposed to produce perfect contrast. If 
the colors employed are of equal intensity, then the area of 
surface presented must be in accordance with this law; if 
they vary in depth, then the weaker color will require 
to be in a proportionable excess in point of surface, and 
thus fill the perfect measure of equivalence as in the first 
instance. 

A practical application of the law of contrast is, of course, 
| attended with more or less difficulty in almost every in- 
stance, for the reason that even the most skillfully trained 
eye cannot readily discern the proportions existing in the 
broken colors, with which we have so largely to deal, and, 
| @8 a necessary consequence, the complementary is not as- 
certainable to a nicety. Another equal obstacle exists when 


tions in actual use; only approximations can be made. But 
notwithstanding the difficulties of adjusting colors exactly 
| in accordance with the laws of harmonious contrast, it is 
| manifest that even a little effort in this direction will bring 
| usa step nearer to perfection, and even imperfect results 
from our endeavors will be better than the crudities that 
often exist from entire want of skill.—Harper’s Monthly. 





Tue number of books now in the Harvard College Li- 
brary is 140,000, nearly 100,000 pamphlets, and nearly 
| 50,000 duplicate pamphlets. 


-scoe- 


Tue Local News, published at Huntingdon, Pa., by Hugh 
Lindsay, is a spicy little sheet. Its editorials and locals 
are well written, and have the merit of being brief and 
pointed. 


' —_—_—_—_~+»,ee>—__ -_—_— 

Tue University Library, of Strasburg, has increased 
80,000 volumes during the past year, and now numbers 
about 300,000 volumes in all. Half of these additions have 
been procured by purchase, the rest through public and 
private donations. 


— + 0 a> 
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Sur's “‘ Mysteries of Paris” is said to have equalled in 
| circulation ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin;” and he is reported to 
| have received from the proprietors of the Débats, in which 
| it was published in parts, one hundred and sixty thousand 
) frances. 
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PHILADELPHIA, APRIL, 1874. 


SWEDISH NEWSPAPERS. 

In an article in the Printers’ Register, upon the news- 
papers pf Sweden, it is stated that the journals of Stock- 
holm are remarkably well sustained by the public, and are 
of excellent quality in every respect. The paper on which 
they are printed is thicker and more durable than that used 
by the press in England, but not so dazzlingly white. The 
ink, however, is good, and the printing clear and legible. 

There aze several comic journals, and it seems singular 
that a people whom we are too apt to leave out in the cold 
of oblivion should be particularly fond of fun, and remark- 
ably able to give it popular expression, both by pen and 
pencil. These comic papers command a large circulation, 
both in Stockholm and throughout the country, and are fur- 
nished at a most reasonable charge. Another highly suc- 
cessful journal is the Ny Illustrerod Tidning, or Illustrated 
News. 
current subjects, and is sold at a price equivalent to an 
English sixpence. 

It may be said that the entire newspaper press of Sweden 
is remarkable for its sprightly and witty style; and it has 
almost universally adopted the French feuilleton, this occa- 
sionally containing translations of popular foreign novels. 

The domestic news is well presented, the debates of the 
National Parliament invariably appearing upon the next 
day. The principal journals have competent correspond- 
ents in all the European capitals, and their reports are care- 
ful, ample, and prompt. 

From this glowing account of excellence of the product 
we are well prepared for the information that the producers 
are well paid. Swedish editors frequently receive three 
thousand dollars a year, which, from the rate of living in 
that country, may be estimated as fully equal to twice that 
sum in England. 

200 

Tue Philadelphia Typographical Union has appointed 
committees in every printing office in the city, to solicit 
subscriptions for the Centennial stock among the journey- 
men. 
success. 

a 

RicHarpD Smrru, Esq. (of the firm of MacKellar, Smiths & 
Jordan), will sail for Europe in May or June next. He will 
be accompanied by his wife, and expects to be absent about 
a year. 


It is ably conducted, with abundant illustrations of 
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NOMADIO TYPOGRAPHERS, 

Much of the difficulty in determining the history of the 
first establishment of printing arises from the fact that, in 
the earlier times, the typographers journeyed from place to 
place, moving their simple apparatus with ease. 

We know this has frequently occurred in later days in our 


| own Western States, where the primitive conditions of 


pioneer life somewhat resembled those of the earlier ages; 
and the varying fortunes of the American Revolution caused 
a similar effect upon the trade. 

The absence of title-pages and imprints frequently makes 
it difficult to ascertain the facts with accuracy, but another 
instance is found in the history of printing in Dijon, France. 

Jean de Cirey, Abbot of Citeaux, wishing to print the 
rules of his religious order, engaged the services of Peter 
Metlinger, a German, who established himself near Dijon 
in 1490. The work, in one quarto volume, bears the date 
of this year; and two others, upon the rules of the monas- 
tery, are dated in the next year, when the printer removed, 
probably to perform a like service elsewhere. 

The following facts afford an instance more distinctly in 
proof. A typographer, named John Savine, was employed 
in the town of Sens from the year 1569 to that of 1582, after 
which nothing more is heard of him. In 1602, however, 
there is a Jean de Savine engaged in the same profession at 
the Abbey of Citeaux; and four years later the former name 
of John Savine is appended to a volume printed at the 
Abbey of Clairlieu—all these works being probably by the 
same wandering typographer, who had Gallicized his name 
for a short time, probably for convenience in business. 


~2ecroe-, 


THE ART PRESERVATIVE. 

It is believed that the dialect of the Nantick Indians is 
no longer spoken by any living creature, yet an insight 
into its structure can be readily gathered from Eliot’s In- 
dian Bible, the publication of which was conducted by 
James Printer, an Indian convert who was conversant with 
the language. 

While printing thus preserves from destruction what 
would otherwise be utterly lost, the products of typography 
are themselves frequently destroyed in vast numbers, either 
by the effects of use, accident, or by the action of time. 
Thus, although there were published thirty-five hundred 
copies of this Bible, and twenty-two hundred copies of the 
New Testament separately, it is believed that there are in 
existence at present only twenty-three copies in America 


9 


and nine in Europe, after a lapse of but little over two cen- 


| turies. 
Some of the committees have already met with much | 


+ see - ——— 


In the city of Athens, there is a street named Firmin 
Didot, in recognition of the services of Ambroise Firmin 
Didot, the French printer, who interested himself largely 
in the Greek cause, and assisted in establishing the first 
printing office put into operation in Greece after the war of 
independence. ; 
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SOMETHING NEW. 

Wide as is the field already occupied by typography, re- 
volving time, with its changing fashions, constantly points 
the way 

To fresh fields and pastures new. 


One of the latest prospects is opened by the growing cus- 


tom of presenting, upon note and letter paper, the name | 


and address.of the writer, printed in one corner. 

People in possession of crests have long displayed them 
in this manner, and the monogram mania has made a some- 
what similar custom popular. The fashion might be wisely 
utilized by introducing the proposed modification into 
general use for private individuals. Men of business are 
familiarized with printed addresses, and the manifest con- 
venience has led to an almost universal adoption of printed 


ing house to the library and boudoir, in both of which it 
will be speedily acknowledged as exceedingly useful. 

Even in familiar correspondence, many persons would 
find the printed address a relief from that ever-recurring 
numbers. The difficulty of retaining these necessary items 
often compels the invention of odd methods of private 
mnemonics, which are individually adapted to fix upon the 
mind the exact array of figures which distinguish the dwell- 


ing of a friend from that of his unknown neighbor; and a | 


ready reference would be welcomed as an additional facility 
to the accomplishment of the daily duties which are so 
rapidly increasing in modern society. 

Perhaps the strongest reason for adopting the proposed 


style can be found in that curious idiopathy which causes so 


many people to write their own signatures indistinctly. 


Weariness of hand or haste sometimes blurs the closing | 
sheets, but oftener still an habitual elaboration of the name | 


makes it illegible from the very elegance of the adornments 
which obscure its due proportions. 

The common complaint that verbal introductions are in- 
audible, might well be matched with the general grievance 
that signatures are illegible, and the new fashion will at 
least serve to remove one source of frequent annoyance. 


~2eeo- 


JOB PRESSES—PRIOES REDUCED. 


Following the example of the builders of the Gordon and 
Liberty job presses, Messrs. E. V. Haughwout & Co., agents 
for the Universal Press, announce that, until further notice, 
they have reduced the prices of their presses to the follow- 
ing figures: 

Malf WMedtam, .ccececvceccccoccssacocesecose $450 
Quarto ‘ 350 
Eighth “ - 250 
Extras—Fountain, $25; steam fixtures, $15; boxing, $10, $7, and $6. 
~2ecooe- 

Tue employés of McCalla & Stavely, 237 Dock Street, 

have subscribed $310 to the Centennial stock. 
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HOME AFFAIRS, 
Notwithstanding the vast amount of literature daily pub- 
lished upon current topics, we rarely meet an article that 


| comes so directly home ‘‘ to our business and our bosoms” 
| as the Feast of Calendars, printed in the last number of the 


Pri ” if - Sheet. 


It is a poem by Mr. Munday. For of course it must be 


| Mr. Munday’s, with its equal excellence in fancy, fun, and 
| figures; and itis safe to say that we have no other hand that 
| can so deftly and justly proportion facts to fancy and types 


to tropes. 
The Feast of Calendars may be accepted as a presentment 
of the present condition of American printing, as it pic- 


| turesquely as well as truthfully portrays the merits and 
| demerits of the calendars prepared for the year 1874, by the 
headings to business letters. The general acceptance of the | 
custom would be but extending the fashion from the count- | 


leading typographers in all parts of our country. 
Praise where praise is due is bestowed with royal liberal- 


| ity, while the little touches of trenchant criticism hit.the 
| very head and front of the offending with the precision of a 


large experience and ample knowledge; and the little bursts 


| of song which are interpersed reveal that a poet is hidden 
tax to a treacherous memory—the recollection of street | 


beneath the veiling doggerel, as surely as the sweet strains 


| mounting upward betray the skylark nestling among the 
| grasses. 


ooo 


NEW PATENTS RELATING TO PRINTING. 


The following patents for inventions connected with the 


| art of printing have recently been granted by the United 
| States Patent Office to the parties named: 


BLOCKING STEREOTYPE PLATES IN CasTING (145,179).—M. J. Hughes, 


New York City. Application filed August 21, 1873. 


INKING APPARATUS FOR PRINTING Presses (145,341).—Martin England, 
New York City. Application filed August 30, 1873. 

PERFORATING RULE For Printers (145,380).—Chauncey W. Ames, 
New York City. Application filed August 9, 1872. 

LITHOGRAPHIC Press (145,420).—Berthold Huber, Boston, Mass. 
Application filed May 28, 1873. 

MACHINE FOR PREPARING Printers’ Ruves (145,549).—Jos. B. Ban- 
croft, Hopedale, Mass. Application filed August 9, 1873. 

PRINTER'S SipE-STIcK AND Quorn (145,574).—Francis Keehn, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Application filed November 8, 1873. 

Coprer-PLATE Prrxtinc Press (145,610).—Thomas 8. Bates, Boston, 


| Mass. Application filed August 4, 1873. 


PRINTER’S FURNITURE (145,800).—Henry A. Hempel, St. Louis, Mo. 


| Application filed August 27, 1873. 


FEED-GAUGE FOR PRINTING Presses (145,890).—Chas. N. Morris, Cin- 


| cinnati, Ohio. Application filed April 10, 1873. 


APPARATUS FOR DELIVERING SHEETS FROM PRINTING PRESSES (146,085). 


| —Thos. J. Mayall, Boston, Mass. Application filed July 21, 1873. 


a ere : 

Howarp Cuauen’s “ Philadelphia Trade Directory,” just 
issued, is a work of considerable value to the retail book- 
seller, stationer, and dealer in fancy goods. In addition to 
other useful information, it contains a list of many of the 
principal Philadelphia wholesale book houses, paper ware- 
houses, type foundries, etc., and purchasers from the coun- 
try will do well to consult its pages before coming here to 
transact their business. 
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GAZINES RECEIVED. 


Easy Lessons in Natural Science, embracing a General Outline of the | 


Physical Constitution and Phenomena of the world, and an Account 
of the most Iraportant and Interesting Animals, Vegetables, and 
Minerals, with illustrations. 
By R. E. Kremer, author of Bible Gems. 


Philadelphia: Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger. 


To all engaged in conducting the education of young children this | 


volume will be very welcome. 


student. 


the text. 


An Exposition of the Constitution of the United States. 
revised. By Henry Flanders, author of a “Treatise on Maritime 
Law,” ‘** The Law of Shipping,”’ **'Ihe Law of Fire Insurance,” etc. 
Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 


This manual, while intended to be useful to the members of the legal 


profession, is so prepared as to serve as a convenient work of reference 
to the non-professional reader and youthful student. 
adds greatly to the value of the work. 


A good index 


Triibner’s American and Oriental Literary Record. London. 
A glance at the close-packed pages produces a quite overwhelming 


sense of the amount of labor now bestowed on the various branches of 


philological research. 

The Printers’ Register, of February, contains an interesting account 
of the printing office incorporated in the London “Children’s Home,” 
as one of the means of practical instruction. 


The Printing Times, for March 2d, opens with an article upon the 
recent English elections, with their relations to and effect upon the | 
trade, with a brief account of the newspaper men now prominent in | 


British politics. 


The Children’s Hour. Philadelphia. April. 

Is full of pretty little stories with pretty illustrations. 
La Typologie-Tucker. Paris. 

The leading article is devoted to a description of printing in Japan. 

Il Typografo, or, The Printer, is a trade journal published in Rome, 
as an organ of the working printers. It appears to aim rather at social 
than at technical influence. 

Lippincott’s Magazine, for April, gives some recollections of Walter 
Savage Landor, by T. Adolphus Trollope, which are peculiar as a lively 
description of the bad temper and good English of that author. 
Arthur's Illustrated Home Magazine. April. 

Unites, as usual, much useful information with amusing fiction. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book. April. Philadelphia. 

The Arm Chair, according to custom, gives an account of such indus- 
trial and educational movements, at home and abroad, as are of special 
interest to women. 

Lee & Walker. Philadelphia. 

Is full of news, criticisms, and other matter, of importance to mu- 

sicians, private and professional. 


The Amateur. 


The American Farmer. April. 8. Sands & Sons. Baltimore, Md. 
The appearance of this magazine improves with its good fortunes 

and extending circulation. 

The Vor Humana. April. Cambridgeport, Mass. 

Contains a number of pages of music, besides musical matter, origi- 


nal and selected, that renders it attractive to the musical profession, 


Designed for Schools and Families. | 


A difficult subject is here presented in | 
a simple style, while the treatment in the condensed form of questions 

and answers makes it convenient to the teacher as well as clear to the | 
The classification of the multitudinous details is easy of ap- | 
prehension, and the illustrations attract the little learners and assist | 


Second edition, | 


| the ills that flesh is heir to. 





| Winter for the benefit of his health. 


CIRCULAR. 

The Western Sketch Book is the title of a new literary enterprise to be 
started in La Crosse, Wis., with Bella French as editor, and the Sketch 
Book Publishing Company as publishers. It will be published monthly. 
The first half, or more, of each number of the Sketch Book will be 
devoted to the description, history, advantages, and business of some 
Western town, illustrated with a full-page frontispiece engraving of a 
view of the place described. The remaining pages will be filled with 
choice literary matter, comicalities, etc. Price, in advance, $2 per 
year: single copies, 25c. each. 

I. D. Ware. Philadelphia. March. 

The hints upon ornamentation in the way of colored lettering, mono- 
grams, etc., convey some advice for tasteful effects valuable in color 
printing. 

The Gem of the West. March. Chicago, Ill. 

This popular Western publication is now in its eighth volume, and 
its pages are always stocked with a choice selection of miscellaneous 
matter for the family circie. 


The Carriage Monthly. 


Wood's Household Magazine. April. Newburgh, N. Y. 

As usual, the contents of this magazine present to the reader a choice 
selection of miscellaneous reading matter, rendering it very attractive 
and entertaining to those who have a taste for light literature. It also 
contains a number of illustrations, and its general typographical make- 
up compares favorably with higher-priced publications. 

The Herald of Health. April. Wood & Holbrook. New York. 

This needful and valuable monthly is devoted entirely to teaching 
the people the general laws of health, and those who peruse its columns 
with care and attention will certainly be benefited thereby. A num- 
ber of articles, written by men high in the profession, forms a part of 
the contents of this number, besides containing poetry, and short mis- 
cellaneous articles. 

The Phrenological Journal. April. 8. R. Wells. New York. 

Opens with a portrait and sketch of Mr. Cleveland Abbe, of the Sig- 
nal Bureau, universally known as ‘ Probabilities;’’ followed by an 
Anal; tical Taper on the Causes of Vice and Crime, with some practical 
hints towards their remedy, and an abundance of other reading matter, 
with many illustrations. 

The Science of Health. April. 8S. R. Wells. New York. 

Unquestionably one of the best magazines devoted to health on hy- 
gienic principles published, and although only in its second year of 


| existence, it has nevertheless become almost indispensable to the 
| household, where it is most needed. 


The advice and suggestions given, 

if carried out practically, would doubtless largely prevent and alleviate 

Publications of this kind are destined to 

do much good in the land, and should therefore be profusely circulated 

among the people. 

The Saint Chrysostom’s Magazine. New York. April. 

The American Agriculturist. April. Orange Judd & Co. New York. 

The Lancaster Farmer. April. J. B. Develin, Publisher. 
ee t 

OBITUARY. 


Mr. M. C. Crocker, senior editor of the Vineland (N. J.) Weekly, died 
recently at his residence in that place, in the seventy-third year of his 


age. 

Mr. Wm. J. Denman, editor of the New York Tablet, died in that city, 
on Sunday, March 15th, in his forty-second year. 

Mr. J. H. Lynde, proprietor of the Bangor (Me.) Whig and Courier, 
died a few days since, at Savannah, Ga., where he went to spend the 
He was in the forty-fifth year of 


| his age. 


Mr. J. B. Ferguson, editor and proprietor of the West Jersey Pioneer, 
of Bridgeton, N. He had 
been in feeble health for the past year, and for the last six months con- 
fined to his house. Deceased was well known and highly esteemed, 


J., died at his residence in that city recently. 


He was in his forty-second year, and leaves a wife and four children. 
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NEW PAPERS. 
The West Earl Banner, Farmersville, Pa.; monthly; seven columns; 


Independent; W. J. Kafroth and E. H. Burkholder, publishers and | 


proprietors. 

The Tribune, Toombsboro, Ga.; weekly; seven columns; G. R. Rice, 
managing editor; W. H. Wylly and J. W. Robinson, political editors. 

The Daily Presse (German), Reading, Pa.; six columns; Emil Meister 
& Co., editors and proprietors. 

The Local N:ws, Huntingdon, Pa.; four pages; Hugh Lindsay, editor 
and publisher. 

The Herald, West Troy, N. Y.; weekly; eight columns; W. J. Don- 
nelly, editor and proprietor. 

Gold and Silver, Berrien Springs, Mich.; monthly; six columns; F. 
McAmber, editor and proprietor. 

The San Juan Spectator, Del Norte, Col.; six columns; weekly; N. N. 
Lambert, editor and proprietor. 

The Western Monthly, Ottawa, Ill.; twenty-four pages; devoted to 
American and foreign miscellany; published by O. W. Bollmeyer. 

SUSPENSIONS. 

Citizen and Round Table, New York City. 

Daily Miner, Georgetown, Col. 

Musical Bulletin, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Public Guardian, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Times, New-Berne, N. C. 

Herald, Leavenworth, Kansas. 

Workingmen’s Journal, Raleigh, N. C. 

CONSOLIDATIONS. 

The Milford (Mich.) Era has been merged into the Era, of Rochester, 
Mich. 

The Knights of Pythias Journal, of this city, has been merged into 
the Knight, of Columbus, Ohio. 

The Minnesota Record and the Federal Union, of Rochester, Minn., 
have been consolidated, and are now published under the name of 
Record and Union. 


ENLARGEMENTS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 

The Virginia People, heretofore published at Snowden, but now 
issued at Newbern, Va., has been considerably enlarged, and otherwise 
improved, It is now a thirty-two column paper. 

The Master Mechanic, lately of Minneapolis, Minn., but now published 
at Chicago, Ill., has donned a new dress, presenting a fine appearance. 

The Baltimore (Md.) Evening News is printed from new type. 

The Danville (Ill.) Commercial, on entering its ninth volume, with its 
issue of March 26th, changed its form, and also appeared in new type. 

Every Saturday, published at Milledgeville, Ga., has been increased 
in size. 

The Rochester (N. Y.) Evening Express has been enlarged, and is 
printed from new type. 

The Daily Advocate, of Baton Rouge, La., has been enlarged by the 
addition of a column to each page, and the others correspondingly 
lengthened. W. C. Annis, editor and proprietor. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr. J. R. Christian has withdrawn from the Thomasville (Fla.) Times. 

Mrs. Belle Lynch, widow of Matt. Lyhch, has assumed the editorial 
management of the Dispatch, published at Ukiah, California. 

The Register (daily and weekly), of Mobile, Ala., has changed hands. 
It will in future be published under the firm name of Forsyth & 
Rapier. 





Mr. C. W. Blew has sold the Jacksonville (Fla.) Republican to an as- 
sociated company, with J. 8. Adams at its head. 

Mr. Robt. Taylor, formerly editor of the Montgomery (Ala.) Adver- 
tiser, has assumed control of the Morning News, of Montgomery. 

Mr. J. C. Mann, managing editor of the Wilmington (N. C.) Post, has 
retired from that journal, and is succeeded by Mr. E. B. Sanders. 

Mr. Frank Baltzell has retired from the editorial department of the 
Marianna (Fla.) Courier, and is succeeded by Mr. Geo. A. Baltzell. 

Mr. John H. Jones, editor of the Camden (N. J.) Democrat, was re- 
cently elected Mayor of that city, and has entered upon the duties of 
his office. 

Mr. Robert Tyler has assumed editorial control of the Montgomery 
(Ala.) Morning News. He is an old and much respected member of the 
Alabama press. 


Mr. Geo. M. Brisbin has associated with him Mr. J. W. Scott, as 


| assistant editor, in conducting the editorial department of the Reveille, 


of Osceola, Pa. 


James R. Brewer, Esq., a well-known newspaper writer, has assumed 
the editorial management of the Baltimore Evening News. The News 
appears in a new dress. p 

Mr. Wm. C. Clayton and Mr. C. H. Vandiver have recently become 
editors and proprietors of the New Creek (W. Va.) Tribune, Mr. Co- 
vington, the former publisher, retiring. 


The Jasper County (Newton, Iowa) Liberal has been changed to the 
Independent. New type throughout, a new heading, and a growing 
subscription list, are the concomitants of a new birth. 


Mr. J. 8S. Hampton bas purchased, and will in future publish, the 
Raleigh (N. C.) Evening Crescent, recently started by Mr. T. B. Kings- 
bury, under the auspices of the Crescent Publishing Company. 


The New Jersey Farmer and Weekly Times, of Bridgeton, N. J., have 
been purchased by Messrs. J. 8. Richardson & Son. The material of 
the offices has been merged into the Advertiser and Review, of same city. 

The office and printing material of the Beaver (Pa.) Argus and Radi- 
cal was totally destroyed by fire, on the morning of Thursday, March 
20th. How the fire originated is unknown. The paper will be re- 
sumed at an early day. 


The Farmers’ Club, of Oxford, Pa., has been discontinued, and a new 
paper, under the title of the Republican, is published in its place, es- 
pousing the principles of the Republican party. Chas. H. Stubbs, 
editor; Geo. C. Stroman, publisher. 


The copartnership heretofore existing between Messrs. Chapin & 
Glover, in the publication of the Jacksonville (Ill) Journal, has been 
dissolved by the withdrawal of Mr. L. B. Glover, on account of pro- 
tracted ill health. Mr. Glover sold his interest to Mr. H. R. Hobart, 
one of the founders of the Chicago Evening Mail, and for three years 
its managing editor. 


+~ecoe-+ 


AOKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


We acknowledge the receipt of the following sums for subscription 
to the PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR: 
Jackson Union, No. 37 
Washington, D. C., per L. H. 
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List of Officers of the International and Subordinate Typo- | 


graphical Unions. 
INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
President—W. R. McLean, of Washington. 
First Vice-President—Wm. Kennedy, of Chicago. 
Second Vice-President—W. G. Johnson, of Troy. 
Rec. Sec. and Treas.—John Collins, of Cincinnati. 
Corresponding Secretary—Geo. E. Hawkins, 15 West Court Street, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, No. 1.—President, A. D. Stephens; Vice-President, W. | 
N. Preston; Fin. Sec., E. H. Kimberly; 


W. Johnson; Rec. Sec., 8. 
Cor. Sec., J. R. Nickerson; Treasurer, H. S. Garner. 

PHILADELPHIA, No. 2.—President, Wm. B. Eckert; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Thos. J. Lindsay; Second Vice-President, Robert Devlin; Rec. 
Sec., H. J. Durborow, 1304 8. Eighth Street; Fin. Sec., 8. D. Carter; 
Treasurer, Charles Gelwicks. 

CINcINNATI, No. 3.—President, John P. Young; Vice-President, Thos. 
8. Wentworth; Fin. Sec., G. K. Tenney; Rec. 
Cor. Sec., Thos. Marlatt; Treasurer, J. W. Sullivan. 


ALBANny, No. 4.—President, G. O. Van Epps; Vice-President, George | 
Rec. Sec., P. J. Lanahan; Fin. Sec., Thos. J. Palmatier; Cor. | I 
| Aueusta, (Ga.}, No. 41.—President, C. O. Morrison; Vice-President, J. 


8. Tice; 
Sec., Richard McKenzie; Treasurer, Wm. A. Carroll. 

Cotumsus (Ohio), No. 5.—President, W. M. Clancy; Vice-President, 
W. H. Gilmore; Rec. Sec., Fred. Zimmerman; Cor. Sec., W. F. 
Poland; Fin. Sec., Jno. Weber; Treasurer, J. F. Turney. 

New York, No. 6.—President, Hugh Dalton; Vice-President, James 


Smith ; Secretary, M. R. Walsh, 89 Chatham Street; Treasurer, Thos. 


Burke; Fund Trustee, Alfred Burton. 


Burrao, No. 9.—President, A. E. Schweigert; Vice-President, Thos. | 


Evans; Rec. Sec., Louis Scheu; Fin. Sec., 
H. L. Diehr; Treasurer, J. P. Kopf. 


A. Scammel; Cor. Sec., 


Lovrsvitg, No. 10.—President, Jas. R. Watson; Vice-President, Lee 8. | 


Richard Long; Fin. Sec., E. L. Cronk; Cor. Sec., | Arzanra, No. 


Johnson; Rec. Sec., 
Wm. H. Barnes; Treasurer, George Beatty. 
Mempuis, No. 11.—President, J. H. Hamner; Vice-President, J. J 


Booth; Sec., J. B. Lawrence; Fin. Sec., Jos. Crabb; Treasurer, F. | 


J. LeClere. 

BattrmorE, No. 12.—President, Michael McGovern; Vice-President, 
J. H. Lake; Rec. and Cor. Sec., N. M. Swank; Fin. Sec., J. C. Mills; 
Treasurer, James Stites. Address communications care of James 
Stites, 224 East Fayette Street. 

Boston, No. 13.—President, John Vincent; Vice-President, Charles H. 


Sweney; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Lemuel Murch; Fin. Sec., P. Hayes; | 


Treasurer, Erving Walker. P.O. Box 897. 


HarrissureG, No. 14.—President, 8. E. Murphy; Vice-President, G. W. | 


Cunkle; Rec. Sec., A. M. Sample; Fin. and Cor. Sec., W. A. Gold- 
smith; Treasurer, James W. M’Crory. 

RocHEsTER, No. 15.—President, A. 8. Bostwick; Vice-President, J. F. 
Connor; Rec. Sec., Louis Heindl; Fin. Sec., R. R. Stetson; Cor. Sec., 
T. H. Gosson; Treasurer, T. J. Vogel. 

CuicaGo, No. 16.—President, M. B. Mills; Vice-President, Albert B. 
Auer; Rec. Sec., Jerry Hanly; Fin. and Cor. Sec., John R. Clarke; 
Treasurer, Jas. C. Hutchins. 

New OrvEans, No. 17.—President, H. Z. Osborne; Vice-President, R. 
H. Simpson; Rec. Sec., M. B. White; Fin. Sec., M. M. Wootan; Cor. 
Sec., Joseph McCarthy; Treasurer, R. F. Hall. 

Derrorr, No. 18.—President, 8. H. Bell; Vice-President, Ruliff Duryea; 
Rec. Sec., Robert Timms; Cor. Sec., M. J. Canning; Fin. Sec., Geo. 
Thorpe; Treasurer, John McVicar. 

NASHVILLE, No. 20.—President, G. G. Proctor; Vice-President, H. F. 
Hambright; Rec. Sec., Thomas Irwin; Fin. Sec., Jesse C. McDaniel; 
Cor. Sec., Jas. 8. Moore; Treasurer, C. E. Loomis. 

San Francisco (Cal.), No. 21.—President, J. M. Hurd; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Adam Aulbach ; Second Vice-President, W. C. Forde; Secretary, 
John O’Brien; Treasurer, J. K. Phillips. 

Mriiwavkre, No. 23.—President, James Kerr; Vice-President, Jos. C. 
Hollmann; Rec. Sec., David 8S. Harkness; Cor. Sec., E. C. Quiner; 
Fin. Sec., Albert J. Bleyer; Treasurer, H. O. Parks. 

PETERSBURG, No. 26.—President, R. E. Hawks; Rec. Sec., J. W. Bru- 
net; Cor. Sec., H. L. Richardson; Fin. Sec., W. 0. Mallory; Trea- 
surer, N. T. Powers. 

Mosie, No. 27.—President, W. 
Rec. Sec., M. O’Rourke; 
Seabrook; Treasurer, J. H. Thomson. 

GALVESTON (Texas), No. 28.—President, Wm. H. Cushney; Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. 8. Buel; Rec. and Fin. Sec., L. C. Swingle; Cor. Sec., H. G. 
Bacon; Treasurer, T. A. Fowler. 


A. Shields; Vice-President, J. E. Amos. 


| Davenport, No. 32.—President, John McDonald; 


| PRovIDENCE, No. 33.—President, C. E. 


Sec., D. C. Garrison; | 


| CHARLESTON, No. 43.—President, Robt. 


| Syracuse, No. 





Fin. Sec., H. W. Clayton; Cor. Sec., A. R; | 





Peoria, No. 29.—President, Edward Hine; Vice-President, J. R. Grif- 
fith; Rec. Sec., R. B. Scranton; Cor. Sec., Wm. I. Larash; Fin. Sec., 
F. E. Baldwin; Treasurer, L. Handschu. 


| Sr. Paun, No. 30.—President, C. F. Macdonald; Vice-President, M. L. 


Bevans; Rec. and Cor. Sec., 

Treasurer, E. 8. Lightbourn. 
MonteomeEry, No. 31.—President, W. D. Graves; Vice-President, W. H. 

Crusius; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Geo. B. Keller; Treasurer, J. 8. Perry. 
Vice-President, Wm. 
Craig; Rec. and Fin. Sec., C. D. Glass; Cor. Sec., C. E. Bronson; 
Treasurer, J. M. Rhodes. 


C. 8. Drake; Fin. Sec., W. L. Lewark; 


Burchfield; Vice-President, F. 
M. Simons; Rec. and Fin. Sec., Henry A. Brown; Cor. Sec., H. F. 
Doherty; Treasurer, Robert Brennan. 

Cotumsta (8. (.), No. 34.—President, O. F. Howell; Vice-President, W. 
W. Deane; Sec. and Treasurer, H. N. Emlyn; Cor. Sec., Charles C. 
Tutt. 


| JacKson (Mias.), No. 37.—President, H. H. Smytne; Vice-President, 8. 


C. Spalding; Secretary, Jas. A. Cantwell; Treasurer, Chas. Winkley; 
Sergeant-at-Arms, W. H. Terrett. 


| SAVANNAH, No. 38.—President, D. D. Updegraff; Vice-President, J. M. 


Johnsen; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, John A. Britton; Rec. Sec., W. H. 
Young; Cor. Sec., J. Nugent. 

GrRanpD Raptins (Mich.) No. 39.—President, Wm. M. Hathaway; Vice- 
President, J. H. Randall; Sec., Thos. P. Gleason; Treasurer, Dennis 
Schram. 


V. Johnston; Rec. Sec., John Anderson; Cor. Sec., 


J. E. White; 
Treasurer, Jas. F. Thompson. 


James; Vice-President, 8. D. 
Hutson; Secretary, Wm. H. Moore; Treasurer, C. Adams. 

LEAVENWORTH, No. 45.—President, J. W. Shiner; Vice-President, W. H. 
Bone; Rec. and Fin. Sec., H. V. Bisbee; Cor. Sec., A. R. Johnson; 
Treasurer, J. 8. Coulter. 

New Haven, No. 47.—President, Frank L. Grumman; Vice-President, 
J. A. Winslow; Rec. Sec., D. J. Burgess; Fin. Sec., J. 8S. Keeler; 
Cor. Sec., J. M. Atwood; Treasurer, A. A. Yale 

48.—President, W. H. Pitman; Vice-President, D. 8. 
Walton; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. W. Martin; Fin. Sec., Henry Winter; 
Treasurer, L. B. Lively. 

Denver, No. 49.—President, John Arkins; Vice-President, R. Higgins; 
Cor. and Rec. Sec., Wm. H. Kribs; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, Robert 
D. Blair. 


| Burureton (Iowa), No. 50.—President, W. 8S. Jarboe; Vice-President, 


T. P. Cothran; Cor. Sec., Will H. Swander; Fin. Sec., T. A. Donahue; 
Treasurer, R. G. Rasnick. 

Omana, No. 51.—President, R. Pugh; Vice-President, J. W. Markle; 
Rec. Sec., A. M. Gibson; Cor. Sec., W. F. Edwards; Fin. Sec., Thos. 
Wolfe; Treasurer, C. D. Shultz. 

Troy, No. 52.—President, John Tanner; Vice-President, Thos. Cough- 
lin; Rec. Sec., O. B. Smith; Cor. Sec., Henry Coffeen; Fin. Sec., Chas. 
C. Giles; Treasurer, D. H. Demers. 

CLEVELAND, No. 53.—President, J. J. Smith; Vice-President, William 
Diefenbach; Rec. Sec., Robert Calvert; Fin. Sec., A. Z. Reeves; Cor. 
Sec., S. H. Johnson, Jr.; Treasurer, T. A. Stow; Arbitrator, A. 
Ewart. 

Ravereu, No. 54.—President, M. V'B. Gilbert; Vice-President, Jas. 8. 
Harward; Rec. Sec., D. W. Whitaker; Cor. Sec., W. N. Jones; Fin. 
Sec., James J. Lewis. 

55.—President, Wm. R. Briggs; Vice-President, 8. W. 
Day; Fin, Sec., E. G. Hoyt; Rec. Sec., F. Kaufman; Cor, Sec., Levi E. 
Bowen; Treasurer, E. W. Hall. 

Dayton, No. 57.—President, J. R. Hamilton; Vice-President, P. C. Fair - 
child; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. Hixson; Fin. Sec., E. J. Farrell; Trea - 
surer, W. R. Eckley. 


CAMBRIDGE, No. 61.—President, Chas. W. McRaith; Vice-President, C. 
J. Young; Fin. Sec., Legh R. Pearson; Cor. Sec., Nathaniel Benney; 
Rec. Sec., Wm. P. Livesey; Treasurer, John Gorman. 


Urioa, No. 62.—President, Wm. H. McCann; Vice-President, Joseph 
Joyce; Rec. Sec., E. M. Chase; Fin. Sec., P. E. Kelly ; Cor. Sec., Wm. 
8S. Mahan; Treasurer, Wm. D. Jones. 

Wasnokr, (Virginia City, Nev.) No. 65.—President, J. C. Harlow; Vice- 
President, A. J. Graham; Sec., J. W. Plant; Treasurer, R. L. Tilden. 
P. O. Box 109. 

Lockport (N. Y.), No. 67.—President, John Tierney; 
O. W. Henning; Rec. Sec., Bernard Blake; Cor. Sec., A. 8. Gooding; 
Fin. Sec., John T. Sullivan; Treasurer, Charles Regan. 

KEoKovK, No. 68.—President, W. H. Quarterman; Vice-President, W. H 
Cunningham; Rec. Sec., R. M. Hanna; Cor. and Fin. Sec., John Stir 
ling, Jr.; Treasurer, George Purdy. 


Vice-President, 























PRINTERS’ 


LANCASTER, No. 70.—President, Alex. H. Rightmyer; Vice-President, 
Francis Brecht; Rec. Sec., H. B. Keller; Fin. Sec., J. M. White; 
Treasurer, G. Leibley. 

TRENTON, No. 71.—President, Matthew 8S. Austin; Vice-President, David 
Seary; Cor. and Rec, Sec., Howell Quigley; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, 
Bishop W. Mains. 

HARTFORD, No. 72.—President, A. J. Wagner; Vice-President, M. M. 
J. E. F. P. Power; Cor. and Rec. Sec., H. C. Buchanan; Fin. Sec., J. 
D. Kinnure; Treasurer, Geo. N. Dewey. P.O. Box 801. 

LAWRENCE (Kansas), No. 73.—President, G. W. Bowes; Vice-President, 
Charles Mansfield; Rec. and Cor. Sec., 8. M. Wingert; Fin. Sec. and 
Treasurer, W. 8. Rankin. 

PORTLAND (Me.), No. 75.—President, John W. Turner; Vice-Presidents, 
A. L. Wormwood and G. E. Rines; Cor. and Fin. Sec., Melvin W. 
Higgins; Rec. Sec., C. C. Douglass; Treasurer, Isaac Cobb. 

TERRE Haute, No. 76.—President, James L. Archer; Vice-President, 
Wilson Harper; Rec. Sec., Charles Goodwin; Cor. Sec., Western Har- 
per; Fin. Sec., Eli L. Jones; Treasurer, Harve Carr. 

Fort Wayne (Ind.) No. 78.—-President, H. P. Jones; Vice-President, 
C. L. Thomas; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Geo. H. Marr; Fin. Sec., O. T. 
Thomas; Treasurer, W. D. Page. 


WHEELING, No. 79.—President, G. T. Rice; Vice-President, O. C. Gun- 
ther; Fin., Rec. and Cor. Sec., J. A. Halsted; Treasurer, Thomas F. 
Nichols. 

Kansas Crry (Mo.), No. 80.—President, Horace Wilcox; Vice-President, 
J. T. Chambers; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Jos. C. Coulson; Fin. Sec., R. 
O. Lucas; Treasurer, R. C. Gould 

Witmineton (N. C.), No. 82.—President, Jas. Kendrick; Vice-Presi- 
dent, John J. LeGwin; Sec., Benj. Bell; Treasurer, Andrew Jack- 
son Yopp. 

ALEXANDRIA (Va.), No. 83.—President, W. 8. Hough; Vice-President, 
G. @. Whittington; Sec., B. F. Entwise; Treasurer, C. A. Hough. 

Macon, No. 84.—President, J. H. Bremer; Vice-President, J. H. Smith ; 
Cor. and Rec. Sec., R. McKay; Treasurer, C. Kenmore. 

Sr. Joun (N. B.), No. 85.—President, J. 8. Gunn; Vice-President, J. W. 
Perkins; Rec. Sec., R. H. Simpson; Cor. Sec., John Coates; Fin. 
Sec., E. J. Ryan; Treasurer, Chas. Ferguson. 

Norroix, No. 86.—President, E. W. Gaines; Vice-President, J. E. 
Beale; Rec. Sec., D. McLeod; Fin. and Cor. Sec., G. T. Barrom, 
Journal office; Treasurer, W. A. Edwards. 

HANNIBAL, No. 88.—President, Chas. Waelder; Vice-President, 8S. 8. 
Cottrell; Cor. Sec., Isaac Nevatt; Rec. Sec., J. A. Bamber; Fin. Sec., 
K. M. Griswold; Treasurer, Theo. Waelder. 

Ricumonp (Va.), No. 90.—President, R. W. Figg; Vice-President, H. 
8S. Ackerly; Rec. Sec., J. H. Campbell; Cor. Sec., Jos. H. Johnson; 
Fin. Sec., George E. Bowden; Treasurer, W. T. Booth 

Toronto (Canada), No. 91.—President, J.C. Macmillan; Vice-President, 
John Armstrong; Cor. Sec., Jas. Gillespie; Rec. Sec., John Stewart; 
Fin. Sec., Robt. J. Milligan; Treasurer, Jos. V. Thompson. 

LitrLE Rock, No. 92.—President, W. B. Calhoun; Vice-President, R. 
= Webb; Rec. Sec., Geo. D. Clark; Fin. Sec., R. 8. Woolford; Cor. 
Sec., J. R. Sanders; Treasurer, C. W. Crockett. 

snanalineh etalon, No. 97.—President, Thomas Alty; Vice-President, 
John Wardley; Cor. Sec., W. J. Eagan; Rec. Sec., John E. Walsh; 
Fin. Sec., Thos. Pettigrew; Treasurer, Jas. Connolly. 

Norwicsu, No. 100.—President, Wm. H. Hovey; Vice-President, D. T. 
Roath; Rec. and Fin. Sec., A. 8. Curtiss; Cor. Sec., Chas. A. Bur- 
dick; Treasurer, Frank Tourtellotte. 

Cotumsti, No. 101 (Washington, D. C.)—President, T. W. Howard; 
Vice-President, J. J. Judge; Rec. and Cor. Sec., L. H. Patterson; 
Fin. Sec., W. W. Maloney; Treasurer, W. R. McLean; Clerk, R. W. 
Claxton; Sergeant-at-Arms, D. V. Fenton. P. O. Box, No. 96. 

Orrawa (Canada), No. 102.—President, D. J. O’Donoghue; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Jas. Dufresne; Fin. Sec., W. C. Teague; Rec. Sec., T. F. Walker; 
Treasurer, T. J. Crozier. 

Newakk, No. 103.—President, M. V. Randolph; Vice-President, J. T. 
Hastings; Rec. Sec., Wm. M. Hamler; Fin. Sec., H. B. Wilson; Cor. 
Sec., H. P. Ogden; Treasurer, J. T. Hastings. 

New ALBany, No. 104.—President, Joseph C. Martin; 
E. F. Catley; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Ed. A. Guthrie; 
M. Springer; Treasurer, Aug. Jocelyn. 

VicksBuRG, No. 105.—President, Clem Davis; Vice-President, 8. B. 
Knight; Cor. and Fin. Sec., M. F. Battle; Treas., W. J. Smith 

Jersey Crry, No. 107.—President, John J. Riddell; Vice-President, 
Jas. P. Ross; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Charles L. Steele; Fin. Sec., J. A. 
Macdonald; Treasurer, John F. Lonsdale. 

KNoxvit_E, No. 111.—President, F. H. DeLane; Vice-President, [J. C. 
Bomar; Rec. Sec., G. H. Bomar; Fin. Sec., W. E. M. Neal. 

Scranton, No. 112.—President, A. Diack; Vice-President, N. Keifer; 
Rec. Sec., W. W. Davis; Fin. and Cor. Sec., A. 8. Vadakin (Lock box 
188); Treasurer, C. E. Lehman. 


Vice-President, 
Fin. Sec., Byron 
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ANNAPOLIS, No. 114.—President, Joel 8. Brown; Vice-President, Alex. 
Hutchinson; Cor. and Rec. Sec., John J. Brewer; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 
surer, 8. C. Hanlon. 

DESERET, No. 115 (Salt Lake City, Utah.)}—President, Wm. Fuller; Vice- 
President, B. K. Land; Rec. Sec., R. T. McEwan; Fin. Sec., Robert 
Aveson; Cor. Sec., W. 8. Cooke; Treasurer, John Isaac. 

LyncuBuRG, No. 116.—President, E. R. Stiars; Vice-President, L. R. 
Browne; Cor. Sec., J. T. Wright; Rec. Sec., M. Q. Jackson; Fin. Sec. 
and Treasurer, J. 8. Liggan. 

SPRINGFIELD (Ohio), No. 117.—President, T. E. Harwood; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Upton Elifritz; Rec. Sec., M. G. Burger; Fin. Sec., Henry 8. 
Limbocker; Cor. Sec., Geo. Mathews; Treasurer, L. A. Allison. 

Des Mores, No. 118.—President, C. 8. Wilson; Vice-President, H. W. 
Robinson; Cor. and Rec. Sec., D. J. Walker; Fin. Sec., John Fitz- 
gerald; Treasurer, Frank Bradley. 

SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) No. 120.—President, Henry D. Taylor; Vice-Presi- 
dent, F. K. Perry; Sec. and Treasurer, Jos. G. Allbe; Clerk, Jos. 
C. Barker. 

Torexa, No. 121.—President, H. C. Price; Vice-President, G. L. Hath- 
away; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. A. Payne; Fin. Sec., W. A. Nixon; Trea- 
surer, L. H. Hascall. 

Wi_minerton (Del.), No. 123.—President, Wm. B. Izland; Vice-Presi- 
dent, W. H. Kramer; Rec. and Cor. Sec., W.S. Pride, Every Evening 
office; Fin. Sec., R. H. Young; Treasurer, A. M. Sparks. 

Hamiuton (Canada), No. 129.—President, Cornelius Donovan; Vice- 
President, Wm. 8. Nixon; Rec. Sec., Wm. E. Barringer; Fin. Sec., 
D. G. Mitchell; Cor. Sec., John Hargin; Treasurer, John Stirton. 

New Brunswick (N. J.), No. 132.—President, L. J. Laughton; Vice- 
President, Hugh Boyd; Rec. and Fin. Sec., C. H. Young; Cor. Sec., 
F. P. Lippincott; Treasurer, J. M. Geer. 

PorrTsvILLE, No 135.—President, J. O. Beck; Vice-President, H. M. 
Kammerer; Cor. and Fin. Sec., J. H. Dietrick; Secretary, John J. 
Boland; Treasurer, F. 8. Shindel. 

Austin (Texas), No. 138.—President, G. 8. Smith; Vice-President, A. 
Dohme; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, J. F. Dignan; Cor. and Rec. Sec., 
G. W. Jenks. 

TITUSVILLE, No. 144.—President, Chas. M. Berry; Vice-President, H. 
C. Eddy; Rec. Sec., J. F. McGuire; Cor. Sec., Thos. Walsh; Fin. 

Sec., G. A. Madden; Treasurer, Geo. Stephens. 

Jacques CarTreR (Montreal, Can.) No. 145.—President, T. Cormier; 
Vice-President, H. Coté; Rec. Sec., T. Godin; Cor. Sec., J. Thomp- 
son; Fin. Sec., P. Daniel; Treasurer, N. Sabourin. 

Saratoca (N. Y.), No. 149.—President, Alden 8S. Huling; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Thos. J. Smith; Cor. Sec., Jas. A. Waldron; Rec. Sec., Edward 
M. Connor; Fin. Sec., Geo. F. White; Treasurer, M. Dunphy. 

EvizaBetu, No. 150.—President, B. Frank McDermott; Vice-President, 
E. R. Mantz; Sec., W. 8S. Woodruff; Fin. Sec., Chas. B. Rugg; Trea- 
surer, A. B. Brokaw. 

SHREVEPORT, No. 155.—President, W. D. Stevenson; Vice-President, J. 
H. Galliland; Rec. Sec., Geo. M. Sutton; Fin. Sec., J. H. Gintz; Cor. 
Sec., Frank A. Peeples; Treasurer, 8. B. Johnson. 

BripGeEport, No. 157.—President, J. R. Lobdell; Vice-President, H. K. 
W. Ayers; Cor. Sec., F. G. Hughes; Rec. Sec., D. E. Brewer; Fin 
Sec., J. W. Hubbell; Treasurer, G. R. Stowell. 

RUTLAND, No. 165.—President, V. C. Meyerhoffer; Vice-President, J. 
G. Webster; Rec. Sec., Thos. Bulger; Cor. Sec., W. Lundrigan; Fin. 
Sec. and Treasurer, Geo. F. Cole. 


Derroit (PRESSMEN'’s Uxron), No. 2.—President, Peter Forsyth; Vice- 
President, C. Risher; Rec. and Cor. Sec., James McCormack; Fin. 
Sec. and Treasurer, N. W. Healey. 





ICK’S PATENT UNION AND TRIPLE MAILERS. ORDER OF R. 
DICK, Expositor office, Buffalo, N. Y., for number of addresses to 
be kept in type for each daily, weekly, etc., paper. 





HE ADVERTISER IS PREPARED TO FURNISH CORRESPOND- 

ence to one or more country papers on favorable terms. His let- 
ters shall embrace a wide range of topics suited to a varied class of 
readers, comprising such matters as financial and business notes, the 
fashions, musical and fine art criticism, and items of general interest 
in both business and social circles. Editors desiring a live corre- 
spondent will please address *‘ W. F. H.,”” 809 Locust St., Philadelphia. 





THE PRESSMAN’S GUIDE 


Contains valuable Instructions and Recipes on Wood-Cut, Book and 
Job Work, Working and Mixing Colors, and useful hints relative to 
Press-work. Mailed, with a ‘‘ Ready Reckoner,” without extra charge, 
on receipt of $1. Is most valuable to Clerks, Pressmen, Bookbinders, 
and Printers generally. Address R. CUMMINS & CO., 81 and 83 Court 
Street, Brooklyn, L. I. 
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Second: hand German Type. 


, ; ao 
34 pounds Great Primer Condensed German Title (of which | 
the above head-line is a specimen), mostly new. 45 
cents # Ib. Job case for same, $1.25. 
272. 
Minion German. 
51 Pounds of German Minion, of which this ig a Specimen. 
With Leaders. Price, 35 Cent3 yer Pound. 
One Pair of Cafes, $1.75. 


ABCDEFGHIKLMROPORKSTUBBIPSZ $1234567890 
{ 


Bourgeois German. 


336 pounds Bourgeois German, in condition to do good 
Newspaper Worf. Price, 30 Cents per pound. 
The a is part in cafe, and part in paper. 
Five (5) pairs of Cafes accompany it; price, $1.75 
per pair. Boring ertra. 
ABCDE FGHFKLMNOPONSTUYSYRWIY 3 


abcbefgbiffimnopqrsftunmry; $1234567890 fpfldifffifiz Ad 


———— +secoe-- 


17A 25a 2-line Minion German Ornamented. 3.50 


by UY Chriftmag---Rappy Rew Bear 


32A 50 $5.00 


Alphabetifehes Verjeichnifé 12 3 | 
7A 17a English Teutonic. 
Second-hand Cases. hati AO W2 


9A 16a 


Pica German Title. 
$2.50 


$4.00 


e¢ Cifendahu-Gefellfhaft 


Great Primer German Open. 





7A 18a 2-line Small Pica Teutonic Shaded. 


Unique Sewing-Wachine. 


$4.25 


16A 47a 2-line Pica Cond. Black. $6.00 | 


Wine and Women. did {2 


5A Ta 


&, 


Four-line Pica Church Text. 


. Bruel ber 


$6.75 | 


PRN TeRS" CIRCULAR. 


Pp JETTE KNIVES—ALL SIZES, BEST ae ITY, FOR SALE 
MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 m4. St., Philadelphia. 


GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES, 





Corner Sixth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 


CHAMBERS, BROTHER & €0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patent Book-Folding Machines, 


FOLDING, PASTING, AND COVERING MACHINES, 
FOR BINDINC PERIODICALS, 
AND 
ca 
NEWSPAPER-FOLDING MACHINES. 
SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


CHAMBERS, BRO. & CO., 
52d Street and Lancaster Ave., Philadelphia. 








—— 
-~—= 


ox<WO OD 


Ilustrations 


SUITABLE FOR EVERY BRANCH OF BUSINESS 


DRAWN AND ENGRAVED. 


usiraton to Prin in Golors, 


A SPECIALTY. 


Address, care of 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
Office of Privrers’ Crrcutar, Philadelphia. 























ha OIL CANS, BRASS BOTTOMS, VARIOUS SIZES. FOR SALE 
by R. 8S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philada. 


J. H. WILSON, 


‘ IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


MILITARY GOODS AND REGALIA. 





Society Jewels, Masonic Marks, Flags, Banners. 
Laces, Fringes, Swords, Belts, Caps, etc. 
1106 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





TreoG@aegicaLe PUGLICATIONS 


FOR SALE, AT PUBLISHERS’ PRICES, BY 


rR. S. MENAMIN, 


515, 817 and 819 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAIDIA OF PRINTING: 
Edited by J. Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 
Imperial Octavo Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Defi- 
nitions, Descriptions, and Articles relating to the History, Imple- 
ments, Processes, Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, 
splendidly illustrated by more than two hundred Chromo-Litho- 
graphs, Lithographs, Wood Engravings, Imitations of Water- 
Marks, Embossed and Ruled Pages, etc. Price, $10. 


THE PRINTERS’ PRICE LIST: A Manual for the use of 
Clerks and Bookkeepers in Job Printing Offices. By Theo. L. 
De Vinne. 450 pages, medium 12mo, on fine calendered paper. 
Price, cloth, $4; morocco, $5. 


HARPEL’S TYPOGRAPH, or Book of Specimens; con- 
taining Useful Information, Suggestions, and a collection of 
Examples of Letter-press Job Printing, arranged for the assist- 
ance of Master Printers, Amateurs, Apprentices, and others. By 
Oscar H. Harpel, Typographic Designer and Printer. Price, 
$3.50 By mail, $3.85. 

A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION; de- 
signed for Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of 
the Press, and for the use of Schools and Academies. With an 
Appendix, containing Rules on the use of Capitals, a List of Ab- 
breviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-read- 
ing, Specimen of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Twentieth 
Edition, revised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted 
paper; just published by Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. Price, 
$2.00. By mail, $2.20. 

THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, 
containing Complete Instructions for Beginners, as well as Prac- 
tical Directions for Managing every Department of a Printing 
Office. With several Useful Tables, Numerous Schemes for Im- 
posing Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By 
Thomas MacKellar. Price, $1.50. By mail, $1.70. 


A PRINTER’S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Composi- 
tors and Pressmen. By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. 





PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


MENAMINS 


IMPROVED WROUGHT IRON SHOOTING STICK. 


PRICE, . 


These Improved Shooting Sticks are made of the very best wrought 
iron, and are so fashioned that they will not injure the imposing stone. 
A glance at the illustration above will show what is meant. The upper 
lip of the shooting stick is made nearly twice the length of the lower 
one; hence, when thrusting it forward toward the quoin, it is sure 
to be placed on the upper edge of the quoin instead of on the imposing 
stone at the lower edge. 

Many of the so-called wrought iron shooting sticks are made of mal- 
leable iron, and will not stand the severe test of locking-up newspaper 
forms. The Improved Wrought Iron Shooting Stick is warranted to 
be made of the best wrought iron. 


For sale by all Typefounders. 


R S. MENAMIN. 
517 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 





MENAMIN’S 


NEW SPRING LEAD CUTTER. 


- $7 50 

The above is a representation of one of the best lead cutters ever 
manufactured. It has a strong steel spring attached to the back of the 
knife-lever, which, after the lead is cut, springs the lever back to its 
former place; by this means much time is saved in cutting leads, and 
the labor is lessened one-half. 

Printers are frequently very much annoyed, upon using leads for 
particular jobs, or in book-work, to find that they have been cut*‘un- 
true—each end running off at an angle, instead of being square. This 
can only be avoided by using a lead cutter that has been accurately 
fitted up, and which will cut the lead square and without bending it. 

In placing before the trade the New Spring Lead Cutter, I have en- 
deavored to remedy the defects which exist in many other cutters, and 
at the same time make a cheap and durable machine. 

For Sale by all Typefounders. 


R. S. MENAMIN 
517 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

















PRINS SRe CERS USAR. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


SUCCESSOR TO F. BRONSTRUOP, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


LITHOGRAPHIC AND PRINTING PRESSES 


AND 





_ BOOK, NEWSPAPER, AND JOB CHASES, 
No. £00 Lynp STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


ooo 


BLACKSMITHING AND MACHINE WORK, 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 


PROMPTLY BADBDCVTAD. 


LITHOGRAPHIC POWER AND HAND PRESSES 


REMOVED, SET UP, AND REPAIRED. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, 


R. S. MENAMIN, Proprietor, 
Rear of 52 and 54 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 











PRINTING PRESSES 


SET UP, REMOVED, OR REPAIRED. 


see - 


4aub OrmeRe DESCRIPTIONS OF MliacaIngE Work 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


Parts of ‘‘Adams,” Gordon, and other presses will be kept on hand, as well as all sizes of PRESS TAPES 
of the very best manufacture. (The latter can always be had at the Warehouse, Nos. 515, 517 and 519 Minor Street, at 
the Lowest Cash Prices.) 


SHAFTING AND BELTING 


of all kinds furnished and put up at reasonable rates, and 


PRINTING OFFICES FITTED UP AND REMOVED 


in a skillful manner. Men sent to any part of the country to Repair, Set up, or remove Printing Presses. 



































PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR 


SAMUEL BINGHAM’S SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


ROLLER COMPOSITION, 


Wo. 81 Rose Sreeer, New Yore, 


HAVE REDUCED THE PRICE OF THEIR ROLLER COMPOSITION TO 


20 CENTS PER POUND. 


Orders must be accompanied by the cash, or, if sent C. O. D., a part of the cash must come with the order, and for amounts less than ten 


dollars, the cost of collection will be added to the bill. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS OUT OF NEW YORE. 





BRONZE POWDERS, 
BROCADE, GOLD, SILVER, COMPOSITION AND METAL LEAF, 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


GEORGE MEIER & CO., 


187 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORE. 


cream atin 


The celebrated Bronzes of Georcre Merer & Co. are the best and cheapest now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. It only 
needs a trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly Twenty-five per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or 
their Agent in Philadelphia, R. 8S. Menamr. 


Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Lithographic Material constantly on hand. 
oo 
THE UNDERSIGNED HAVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND A LARGE SUPPLY OF THE 
Finest Brenzes, White and Yellow Metal Eeaf, &ec., &c., 
AND CAN FILL ORDERS FOR ANY QUANTITY AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 


GEORGE MEIER & Co., 


P. 0. BOX 5290, NEW YORK. 
(Factories, Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria.) 














vinentvitintenncsnlll CIRCULAR. 


bh. M. COLLINS, SON & CO. 


MANUFACTURE EVERY VARIETY OF 


Cards and Card Boards 


FOR PRINTERS AND STATIONERS. 


ORNATE CARDS, New Styles. 





ORIENT CARDS, Nine Different Designs. 
BAVARIAN CARDS, Hight Designs. 
TRIANCLE CARDS. 


WHITH CLOTH LINED CARDS 


FOR 


Tacs. CLrorTwinG TicweTs, Banvs, ETC., ETC. 


LINE OF 


ROUND TOP CARDS, 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY, COLORED AND WHITE, 


TWENTY-TWO AND TWENTY-SIX CENTS PER 1,000. . 


VISITING AND WEDDING CARDS, latest styles. 


WILSON'S WHITE AND GOLORED GUMMED PAPERS, 


LABELS AND PASTERS. 
WAREHOUSE, 18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET AND 9 DECATUR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Price Lists furnished when requested, and orders promptly attended to. 
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CHARLES BECK, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF EVERY VARIETY OF 


PEAEN, RMBOSSED, VANOY, GILT AND ORNAMENTED 


Cards and Ball Programme Covers. 


ALSO, 


ALL THE LATEST STYLES OF 


ORNAMENTS, PICTURES, RELIEFS, TASSELS, AND PENGILS 


FOR PROGRAMMES. 
THE ASSORTMENTOF PROGRAMME COVERS COMPRISES OVER 120 DIFFERENT SIZES. 
Price List furnished on application, and Samples charged at List Prices. 


Special Designs made to order, and all orders promptly attended to. 


— ~$-<20O@-o=—- — 


CLAZED, PLATED, ENAMELED, 
AND FANCY PAPERS. 


Blank, China Enameled, Railroad and Bristol | 
Board Cards and Card Boards. 


Send for the Reduced Price List, JUST OUT 


WaREHOUSE: 
16 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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~ LATEST AND BEOT NEWo. 


Prices Ten pei: cont.less than any Housein Philadelphia. 





FOR PROOF, SEND US AN ORDER FOR 


FLAT CAPS, FOLIOS, 
DEMYS, MEDIUMS, FLAT LETTERS. 


All Weights Constantly on Hand. 





a. 


8, 10, 12 and 14 lb. Half Sheet Letter Heads, 


5 and 6 Ib. 66 Commercial Note Heads, . 


7 and 8 ** 6 Packet 
14 and 16 lt. Long and Broad Fold Bill Heads, 
14 and 16 Ib. 66 66 66 Blue, Green and Lilae, * 


ENVELOPES, 
THE BEST ASSORTMENT IN THE CITY, AND CHEAPEST, 
IN ALL SIZES—COLORS: AMBER, GOLD, CANARY, CORN AND MANILLA. 


=o 


SEND YOUR ORDERS AT ONCE TO 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER C0., 


507 MINOR STREET. 
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CHEAP BILL-HEADS. 


To meet an increasing demand for low-priced Stock, we add to our List of Printers’ Stationery a full line of Bill- 
Head Papers of 14 tb. flat cap, perfectly ruled and cut, and put up in packages of 480, which will be labelled “ Szconp 
Quvauity,” at the following low prices, viz : 








2 to Sheet Narrow or Broad per package, . $1.80 } Price, 
4 “cc “< “< «e - 90 i Per Ream of Flat Cap, 
6 ' sa ” rs . 60 | ruled into Bill-heads, 
8 soe - wai set ‘ 4B | $3.60. 


a ee mm +e ee 


FIRST QUALITY FLAT PAPERS, 
CAPS, LETTERS, FOLIOS, and DEMYS, 


AT TWENTY-SIX CENTS PER POUND. 


CHEAPER CRADES AT LOWER PRICES. 


WE ARE CONSTANTLY RECEIVING JOB LOTS, WHICH WE CAN SELL VERY LOW. 


Particular attention is invited to the REDUCED PRICES of our SPE- 
CIAL TIES. 


RULED BILL-HEAD PAPERS, 


PERFECTLY RULED, CUT TRUE AND SQUARE, AND PUT UP IN PACKAGES OF 500, FULL COUNT, 
READY FOR USE. 


; ' FANCY  eaiedidinad att scien 
sisEs or | FIRST-CLASS WHITE CAP. COLORS. MONTHLY STATEMENTS 


. ———_ Are ruled, cut, and put up with same care as Bill- 
RULED BILL-HEADS. 12 lb |141b.|16 lb. 14 1b 4 Seatincat fullowtng oteees 


2 to Sheet, Narrow or B’d Fold) $4 00 | $4 50 $5 00 $5 00 12 9 6 4 8 to Demy, 
4 “ Ad * 210 180 2 55 2 55 To Cap To Cap To Cap|To Cap To Cap; (% Note.) 

6 ee s s 1 45 160; 175 1 738 [—_— — ——— 
8 “© Narrow Fold only. 1 13 125 | 138 1838 8100 $120 $125 \ $160 $240 $2 00 


| BUSINESS LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, 


Ruled on Half Sheets, with Blank Space at head for Printing.—First Quality Papers. 
Size & Weight. | 8 Ib. Letter. | 10 1b. Letter. | 12 Ib. Letter. | 4 Ib. Note. | 5 Ib. Note. | 6 Ib. Note. | 7 Ib. Packet Note. 
Per Ream. | $250 | $300 | $350 | $125 | $150 | $175 | $200 


PAPER RULIN @ 


TO ORDER, ANY PATTERN, PROMPT AND CHEAP. 


WHOLESALE PAPER, ENVELOPE and CARD WAREHOUSE, 
No, 505 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


a 
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FRIN SERS CIRCULAR. 


GEORGE MATHER’S SONS’ 


Black and Colored Printing Inks, 


VARNISHES, &o, 


OFFICE, ert JOHN STREET, NEW YORK~Established April, 1816. 





: 
: 
$ 
f 
: 





BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 


Card or Wood Cut Ink, ® tb. $1, 2.90, 3.00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, ® oz................005- $1, 2.00 | Ultramarine Blue. . 

Ges AE 6 dbs nonnsse oehbencesndees Thane eo yf Seaerrrer ry 50c., $1.50, 2.68 | Green, poster: 

Adams or Pc wer Press Cut Ink...75c., $1, 2.00 —_ WP Mibewecccoscecccessccecsapepes $5, 10.00 | Green, Fine Light and Dar 

Book and Fine Book Ink 40c., 50c. T5c. | Fine Red, @ Ib $3, 5. 00, 10.00 Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange.. 
Extra News Ink . | Red, for paper $2, 2.50 | ee for poste 
News and Poster Ink.. epeiseneee Red, for posters 50c., T5¢c., $1, $1.50 Gola Size, White or Gold Color 
Printers’ Varnish “to $1. 00 | Blue, for posters 50c., T5c., $1 | Tints of all Shades 

Printers’ Poster Varnish, ® gal.. 2.50 to 3.50 | Fine Light atid Bronze Blue $1.50, 3.00 Brown and Sienna Inks 


LITHOGRAPHIC INES AND VARNISHES. 
Lithographic Inks, ® Ib....$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.56 | Lithographic Varnish.............. 60c. to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 


_ 


Add 20 per cent. to the LABEL Price of all Inks. The following scale will show the Label Prices 
and the Seliing Prices: 


Laset Price... 25 30 40 5 7 1.00 1.25 1.50 2.00 2.50 3.00 65.00 10.00 








MO SANS MEMO SNUard, 2d tie Cara Prices Will designate that quality, as heretofore. 


Seiuine Price.. 30 48 60 °99 1.29 1.50 1.80 2.40 3.00 3.60 6.00 12.00 




















PRESS =RS’ CEREV LAR. 


GRAY’s PERRY. ‘PRINTING Ink Works 


~~77or 


J. M. PRATT, late of H. D. Wade & Co. Cc. E, ROBINSON, J.G. ROBINSON. 


PRATT & ROBINSON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Black and Colored Printing Inks, 


VARNISH ES, SIZES, 
QUICK DRYING REDUCING PREPARATION, &. 
es NO, BS SPRUCE ST., 


8300 Gray’s Ferry Road, 
PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. 











PRICE LIst. 
{Our Label Prices are the SELLING PRICES without any percentage added.) 


BLACK INKS, VARNISHES, &c. COLORED INKS, SIZES, &c. 
News Ink, No. 1, Power Press (in bbls.) per Pacesacsas svowzenese 
0. 2, Fast Presses, 
. 3, Small Daily Papers, 
. 4, Hand Presses, 
No. 5, Extra Hand Presses, 


Sete eee ee eee eeeeee 


“$38 


Violet Ink........... etsecce 


~ZSSSS8s 
a : 
we edb sco meteor mcom eR SSSR 


SSSSSSSSSTSSSSSSSSSSSSSESES 


Fine Ultramarine 

Light and Dark Blue 

Fine Light and Dark Blue... 

Light and Dark Green...... 

Fine Light and Dark Green.. 

Orange and Lemon Yellow.. 

ised and Calendered Paper Ink........... Deep Orange Yellow 

Book Binders’ Ink...... ceecestonetde Light and Dark Brown 

Paging Ink, Black Fine Light and Dark Brown. 

White Ink 

QUICK DRYING REDUCING PREPARATION. Gold Size, any shade.... 

For Poster Inks, Nos. 0, 1, per | ‘ Umber and Sienna Inks 

For Card and Fine Inks, No. 2, Tints of all shades 

Per Gallon . Foil Ink, Blue and Orange.. 

Robinson's Dryer, per Ib 75 | Paging Ink, Blue.......... 

Printer’s Varnish, etsesecceseeee. 30, 40, 50, 60 | Silvering Solution, per bottle 
” ” --200, 250, 300 | Bronze Powders, per ounce..... esecccve ceccevccccconccsy OE 


LITHOGRAPHIC INKS, &c. 
Black Ink, for Transfer Work, Red Ink, per ib......... ecccccccecccce ee 
“ et i, rs cocccoed 3.00 to 5 00 Lake Ink, “ 
Light, Medium, and Dark Blue, esece -150to 300 | Carmine Inx, “ 
Ultramarine Blue Ink, o ‘ Purple Ink, e cove ccccccoces 
Light, Medium and Dark Green Ink, oaus K Varnishes, #”, o 1,2 2, 3, per . osnce ao opeaeteceegendeceocce 
Lemon, Medium and Orange Yellow ink, .1 50 to 2 50 


pe 
Brown Ink, various shades, soccccreccess «lL 50 to 3 00 | Siccatif nite pn varnish, per ib, Tbe. ; per gal. 
White Ink, Copper-plate Black Ink, per Ib........ ocecccece eesccese 1 


COPPER-PLATE COLORED INKS MADE TO ORDER A’T LOW PRICES. 
QCurck DRYING REDUCING PREPARATION, 


For reducing the strength of Printing Inks without dissolving them, or destroying the tenacity, gloss, and adhesive qualities requisite for pro 
ducing well-finished printing. This preparation is an article which printers have long felt the want of, and for which ordinary varnishes and 


balsams furnish a very indifferent substitute. We offer it with confidence, it having been thoroughly tested and approved of by competent 
practical printers. 
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CHAS. BE. JOHNSON & CO’S 


PHILADELPHIA PRINTING INK WORKS. 


TENTH AND LOMBARD STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 
[ESTABLISHED JANUARY 7, 1804.] 


BLACK INKS. 
Per Pound. 


News Ink, for Fast Cylinder Presses. 14c. to lé6c. 


“ 


“ 


“ 


for Drum Cyl’r Presses. .15c. to 20c. 


for Hand Presses. . 


” ‘heav y. 








Scientific po rican 

American Agriculturist 

Job Ink, for dry and cal’ " Rh 9K 
paper; will not set off.. 50, 75, $1. 1.50, $2 

Job Ink, extra quick yaa . » »»$1.50, 2.00, 3.00 

Card or Wood Cut Ink. $1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 

Printer’s Varnish, weak, med., str’g..30, 40, 50 


COLORED INKS. | 
Per Pound. | 
Red Ink, fine, for cards or paper... .$2, 3, 5, 10 
Scarlet Red Ink 

Deep Red Ink 


Bronze Blue 

Light Blue “ 

Dark Blue ’ 

Green ‘BO, 
Green © Gea Gee. .odasteses cee sé by 
Yellow Ink (Lemon or Orange). . $1.00, 1. 50, 2, 
3.00 


$1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 


‘SsaoIaaro IWaIONIYua 


*y10K MON “38 PION Gg pay SurqdlopEryA “S}g PAvquIOT puw WUBI, °10) 


ANILINE INKS. 
er Pound. 


Pe 
Purple Balk... ccs $5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 
Purple Ink, Blueish $16.00, 24,00 
Magenta Ink........... $5.00, 10,00, 16,00, 24.00 
Mauve, Reddish. . .- $5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24,00 


POSTER INKS. 


Ultramarine Ink..........50e., 
Blue Ink, Light or Dark. 
Serre 
Green Ink 

OT MBG vc ob sctetveces cece 
Brows IMB. 2.00 .cccvsscocesed 
White Ink 


LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND VARNISHES. 


Per Pound. 
75c., $1.00, 1.50 


...715c., $1.00, 1.50 


$1.00, 1.50 
50c., T5c., $1.00 
50c., T5c., $1.00 
50c., T5c., $1.00 
50c., 75c., $1.00 


T5c 
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THIRTY es) PER POUND. 


TRADE MARK, - 


REDUCTION OF 25 PER CT. ON FORMER PRICE 


This Compound is the Invention of a PRESSMAN OF TWENTY-TWO YEARS EXPERIENCE. It is composed 
of India Rubber, Gelatine, Chemicals and Saccharines, which make a Perfect Roller in every respect. 











It recasts readily and is easily prepared. Cleaned like other Rollers. Warranted to work all kinds of ink on all kinds of 


Presses, in all kinds of weather, and to recast. It is the cheapest material for Rollers that can be manufactured. Printers who try 
the India Rubber Roller Compound once will use no other. The special advantages claimed, and demonstrated by its use, daily, are, 


that it 


IS FAR MORE DURABLE, AND SERINKS LESS THAN ANY OTHER, 


Retaining its suction and elasticity always, and can be recast when the Roller becomes old, thus replacing it with a new one as good 
as the original. Rollers cast at the Manufactory at 40 cents per pound, and Rollers of our make recast at 15 per cent. deduction. 
There are numbers of our Rollers now in use in Philadelphia, more than one year old. This result can be attained by any careful 
pressman. The facility with which it is recast, and its extraordinary durability, render this material 


40 TO 45 PER CENT. CHEAPER THAN ANY OTHER. 
Me fere nees: 


TE ae te age 
THE PRINTERS, GENERALLY, WHO HAVE USED iT. 





We are now manufacturing Rollers and furnishing Compound for NEARLY ALL THE PrintiInc Hovses In PHILADELPHIA, besides 
supplying a very large demand throughout the continent, and have voluminous testimonials of the great satisfaction our material 


has given since December, 1868, the date of our last improvement. 
GODFREY & CO. 


June Ist, 1369. 825 Watnut Street, PHinap’a. 


AGENTS 
ALLIson, Smita & Jonnson, Franklin Type Foundry, Cin. R. S. MeNaMtn, “ Printers’ Circular,” 517 Minor St., Phila. 
Wa. Hauuey, Ontario Type Foundry, Toronto, Canada. G. 8. Newcoms & Co., 144 Seneca St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cor, WETHERILL & Co., 607 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. WALKER, Evans & CoGSWELL, 3 Broad St., Charleston, 8. C. 
Cc. P. Knieut, 95 West Lombard Street, Baltimore, Md. Marper, Luss & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, Chicago. 
C. T. PALSGRAVE, Montreal and Toronto Type Foundries. MacKE.tar, SMirus & JORDAN, 606-614 Sansom St., Phila. 
Couiis & McLEester, 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. PearRsoL & Getst, “* Evening Express,” Lancaster, Pa. 


2 om Hauuey & NEwMAN, Niagara Type Foundry, Buffalo. Sr. Louis Tyez Founpry, St. Louis, Mo. 7 
ie \ 4 


7 i. hes 
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CAMPBELL’S COMBINATION BOOK SERIES. 


The accompanying cut repre- 
sents our new Book and Job Com- 
bination Press,to which we would 
invite the attention of the trade. 

The press is Built with special 
reference to book work from 
plates (it neither smuts blanks 
nor wears plates), and will work 
the most delicate wood-cuts or a 
poster with equal ease to the 
press, form, and operator. All 
classes of work can be done on it 
by any fair average printer; all 
his standard troubles disappear, 
owing to the new mode of dis- 
tribution and great strength of 
the impression, which secures 
even and delicate results. The 
impression can be tripped by the 
feeder at any time, without noise 
or jar, thus enabling an unlimited 
inking of the form. It rungs 
smoothly and almost noiselessly 
at as high rates of speed as any 
press of its size. In this, as with 
all our new “ series” of presses, 
we do away with the pressman’s 
great annoyance, that of the 
tapes, and discharge the sheet 
clean side to the fly direct from the cylinder, thus preventing any sheets from being mussed or smutted, and is a device original with us. 

It has two distinct and independent inking apparatus—one at each end of the press—which gives a perfect distribution. The form-rollers 
are so arranged that but one adjustment is necessary, and that to the distributors, as the form always receives the same pressure as the dis- 
tributors. 

The bearers are always set in proper contact with the cylinder, so that —~ adjustment of the cylinder does not —- their relative position. 

This press is built with special reterence to the wants of the “ — pressman ;” and for its adaptability to all classes of work has no 
equal. The saving in ink alone is 20 per cent. above any press, with the cnteniion of our “ Art Series.” 


SIZES, PRICES, etc., 
No. Size of Bed Size of Form. No.Rollers. Speed per Hour. Price. No. Size of Bed. Size of Form. No.Rollers. Speed per Hour. Price. 


1 37x52 | 32x47 4 800 to 1800 | $5,000 28x41 24x38 4 800 to 2000 | $3,800 
32x50 | 28x45 4 800 to 1900 4,400 | 4 27x36 22x32 4 ; 800 to 2200 3,200 








CAMPBELL’S COMBINATION BOOK AND JOB SERIES. 


This cut represents our new 
Job and Book Press, which is 
acknowledged to be without a 
competitor for its excellency and 
rapidity of work. 

It has two rollers over the 
form, with an arrangement for 
tripping the impression, which 
allows unlimited inking of the 
form. 

It is especially adapted to gen- 
eral job office work, having no 
tapes, and discharging the sheet 
direct from the cylinder, with 
the clean side to the fly, thereby 
preventing the smutting of sheets 
when large colored surfaces are 
exposed. 

It has our unrivalled patent 
combination distribution, which, 
together with the table distribu- 
tion, original with us, makes it 
perfect. 

The speed is greater than any 
other press of its size, with the 
same number of rollers, though 
it runs with less noise and with- 
out any jar whatever. 


SIZES, PRICES, etces 
No, Size of Bed. Size of Form. _ Rollers. Speed per Hour. Price. No. Size of Bed. Size of Form. Rollers. Speed per Hour. Price, 
41x56 36x53 2 1500 $4,000 4 31x46 | 28x42 | 2 | 1800 | $3,000 

2 


37x52 32x48 2 1600 3,500 | 5 30x41 24x37 2 1900 2,700 
34x50 29x46 2 1700 3,200 | 6 27x36 21x32 2 2000 2,400 


OFFICE---39 Beekman Street, New York. , A. CAMPBELL, 
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Unrivalled in Excellence of Workmanship---Unequalled in Strength and Durability. 
EPO Daze ’sS 


POWER PRINTING PRESSES, 


OFFICE, 12 SPRUCE STRENT, NEW YORK-MANUFACTORY, NORWICH, CONN. 


} 
| 


, SS ____oauam i = 
Tm LL. 


TESTIMONIALS FROM LEADING PRINTERS, 
Messrs. C. Potter, Jr. & Co.: Boston, December 14, 1870. 


GENTLEMEN :—The Presses are all in good running condition, and good enough for anybody. As the matter now stands, I think I have five 
(5) of the best Drum Cylinder Presses in the world. A. M. LUNT. 


Messrs. C. Potter, Jr. & Co. : Bostoyx, December 13, 1870. 
GENTLEMEN :—Permit me, an entire stranger to you, and unsolicited, to let you know the great pleasure I have enjoyed in witnessing the 
wonderful and admirable workmanship of five of your Cylinder Printing Presses recently put in the office of A. M. Lunt, in this city. Having 
been in byl yg | business for over forty years, I feel an interest in any advancement toward perfection in the art of printing; and I can truly 
say I have, for the first time in my long experience, ecen the first perfect printing press. Allow me to congratulate you on your success, and to 
say that defects in all other presses are in yours entirely obviated, and you have my best wishes for that prosperity in business which your 
genius justly entitles you. Yours, very truly, J. H. FARWELL. 





SIZES AND PRICES: 
20x25 inches inside Bearers............. $1,400 | No. 3, 32x46 inches inside Bearers 
21x27 * ss 1,600 | No. 4, 32x50 «* 
21x30 1,800 | No. 5, 34x52 
, 25x35 2,100 | No. 6, 40x54 * 
214, 29x42 _ 2,400 | No. 7, 42x60 « 
EXTRA HEAVY PRESSES, FOUR ROLLERS COVERINC A FULL FORM: 


No. 1, 24x30 inches inside Bearers $2,300 | No. 3, 32x46 inches inside Bearers................ 
No. 2, 25x35“ es 2,600 | No. 4, 32x50 “« a 





The above Prices include Counter Shafts, Hangers, Cone Pulleys, Driving Pulleys, Blanket, Wrenches, two Roller Molds, two sets of 
Roller Stocks, and Boxing and Shipping. 


GC. POTTER, JR. & CO., 


TERMS CASFi. No. 12 Spruce Street, New York. 
C. Porrsr, Jn. ALL MACHINERY SHIPPED FROM THE SHOP, AT NORWICH, CONN. J. F. Hupparp. 
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LATEST 


IMPROVED 








FIRST PREMIUM 


FIRST PREMIUM GOLD 7 FIRST PREMIUM 
Silver Medal, Silver Medal, 


M DH OD A L, AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
AT 


NEW YORK, 
1873. BOSTON, 1872. 








CINCINNATI. 














1869. 
Manufactory, 


PALMYRA, N. Y. 











FOR PARTICULARS, CIRCULARS, TERMS, &c., &c., ADDRESS 


These Presses are now recognized | GLOBE MANUFACTURING C0, 


as the BEST by all good judges 
of Printing Machinery. 13 Spruce Street, New York. 
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TEMPORARY REDUCED PRICE LIST OF 


DECENER & WHEILER’S 


“LIBERTY” JOB PRINTING PRESSES, 


First Premium World’s Fair, London, 1862, Paris Exposition, 1867, and 
Vienna Weltausstellung, 1873. 


The following are the advantages of this Press over all others: 


Simplicity of Construction, Durability, and Strength of Build, in which the best mate- 
rials are used; Ease in Running; the Ability to Printa Form as large as can be locked 
up in the Chase; Convenience of ‘‘ Making Ready,’’ Adjusting, or Cleaning; Facility otf 
Correcting a Form without Removing it from the Bed, as it can be bruvught into nearly 
a horizontal position. 

Three Rullers may be used for Inking a Form. These are held in stationary fixtures, 
without springs, and are readily removed by the operator without soiling his fingers. 

Size No. 2 has a Special Arrangement for Printing Cards, by which means Cards are 
dropped into a box below, or may, at will, be retained on the Platen for examination. 

While the impression is being taken, the Form, the Platen, and the Ink Distributing 
Table are brougbt before the eye of the operator; and the inking rollers are always in 
sight. The face of the Bed never moves beyond the vertical line, therefore no type can 
drop out. The Fiy-Wheel may run either way, without altering the working of the press. 


SPEED FROM 1,000 TO 2,000 PER HOUR. 
SIZES AND PRICES OF THE “LIBERTY” PRESS 
No. 2.—Card and Circular Press, 7x11 inches inside Chase Boxing. $6 00 
No, 3.—Quarto-medium, 10x15 inches inside Chase 0 " 7 50 
No. 4.—Half-medium, 13x19 inches inside Chase é 10 00 


Steam Fixtures for each Press, $20; Fountaia and Fountain Fixtures for either sizo, oxtra, $25. 


Liberty Card and Job Presses are strong, run with rnree Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller Mold, one Hand-Roller, and two 
ease, and do the finest class of work. Wrenches go with each Press. 


DEGENER & WEILER, 23 Chambers St., New York. 


The Universal Printing Machine, 


THE BEST AND BEST MADE 








Printing Machine ever Produced. 


GUARANTEED TO BE THE 


STRONGEST, MOST SIMPLE, AND COMPACT, 


WITH THE MOST PERFECT 


<i <P>. 
j 


~\ 


DISTRIBUTION AND REGISTER, 


ma) ©: 


AND TO PRINT A LARGER FORM OF SOLID MATTER THAN 
ANY OTHER OF THE CLASS. 


Address all communications 


‘EL. V. HAUCHWOUT & CO. 


25 Parge Prace, New Yoae. 














